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PREFACE 


DURING the last few years, much interest has been taken 
in the problems presented by the voice as an expression 
of personality. It has not been easy to predict the 
quarters from which such interest would come. Many 
people who owe their posts to the fact that they speak 
unusually well, are unmoved by the psychological 
questions suggested by the ‘gift’ of speech. One 
reason for this may be that only recently has the voice 
been studied, apart from its message. Towards this 
subject many may feel tepid, believing that to say things 
well is much less important than to know something 
worth saying. Yet since, in lecture-hall, school or 
university, a speaker's effectiveness depends largely 
upon his manner, a graceless lecturer wastes much 
valuable time, and may harm his subject by destroying 
interest in it. 

Inevitably consideration of the voice led to that of 
speaking. Yet after this step, certain warnings against 
trespass wereencountered. Some, legible though mossy, 
marked allotments of knowledge, cultivated by the 
present writer’s personal friends, and he feared to tread, 
until he discovered that while Speech and Language are 
senior divisions of scholarly study, Speaking is a subject 
left to the elocutionist, with whose activities those 
described in this book do not compete, and to the be- 
haviourist, still busy with dumb animals. 
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In tune with prevailing tendencies this book criticizes 
our education, often, but not always, destructively. 
It asks why, since people speak, they should not speak 
better. It suggests that if democracy is to succeed, 
rapid increase in the effectiveness of vocal communica- 
tion is urgently necessary, and that this improvement 
should begin in the lower classes of our schools. 

This book is not intended to compete with practical 
manuals on public speaking. Its aims are less and 
more than theirs. The message to be delivered is 
regarded as of equal importance with the manner of 
delivery, and perhaps the preparation of the speech as 
more important than either. At present, indeed, so 
many different kinds of demand are made upon speaking 
that it would be difficult to lay down rules for meeting 
all of them. The practical suggestions in the present 
book are, however, supported by reasons. 

Some current defects in the writer’s own profession, 
faults from which he is certainly not exempt, are 
pilloried, occasionally without those full instructions 
for their avoidance which some readers may expect. 
If some of these strictures seem unfair it is hoped that 
they will be repudiated, with evidence. This book is 
written from the standpoint of a student of human 
experience and behaviour. It, therefore, treats in 
detail many concomitants and marginal settings of the 
act of speaking which throw light upon its social 
significance in place and time. Readers who wish for 
a predominantly practical treatment will, I hope, find 
it in Chapters I to IX. The rest are for those who 
desire to study speaking from many aspects. Though 
the practical issues in them are not always discussed in 
detail, they are plainly implied. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF SPEAKING 


SPEAKING appears to be something other than Speech. 
This latter, grander phrase, denotes, not only the action 
of uttering articulate sounds, but that which is spoken 
(though sometimes the form in which the ‘that’ 
exists is left vague) or even a particular language. 
The attitude of those who for many years in their 
many ways, have studied Speech, towards the student 
of speaking, is sometimes like that of a passenger in 
a luxury liner towards an audacious voyager who fifty 
feet below is trying to manage a frail bark, shipping 
water heavily, baling industriously, and cutting across 
the bows of other craft. The liner glides along its 
predestined lane ; the passenger, leaning over, gives the 
foolhardy man kindly advice or sharp admonition. 
The title The Psychology of Effective Speaking was 
chosen to indicate that in this book there is neither 
Speech nor Language. It deliberately forgoes the 
impenetrable dignity of these words. It deals with the 
action of speaking, present, but imperfect. The action 
is present, because the import of what you say to a 
foreign visitor, who understands you only with diffi- 
culty, may be entirely different from that of the same 
words used soon afterwards to your best friend, and 
A I 
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because the whole social situation alters the effect of 
your speaking as a noun colours a pronoun. It is 
imperfect, in the sense of the grammarian and of the 
ordinary man; there are few who can say exactly 
what they wish to, if the message is complex. 

Inevitably, therefore, this book is about behaviour, 
of which speaking is perhaps the most subtle form yet 
known. Included under speaking are not only the 
sounds made, but also, since we usually watch people 
when they speak—the appearance of the face, changed 
either by muscular contractions or by colour modifica- 
tions indicating emotion, gesture, gait, posture. All 
these make up a complicated programme of behaviour- 
study. Yet only the half of it is sketched. The mental 
events antecedent to and consequent upon speaking 
have an importance impossible to exaggerate. Some 
people claim that their thinking is clarified when they 
are compelled to express it in words. Others, on the 
contrary, feel that premature verbalization of the 
meanings in their minds is like the act of a child who 
should think it can help a flower-bud to open by pulling 
it apart, and that to ‘ talk things over’ before one has 
conceived them clearly is literally to talk over them ; 
to blunt their edges. That one’s thoughts should 
necessarily be clarified by putting monkey-noises end 
to end (a brutal expression for which, as it is borrowed 
from Anatole France, there is no need to apologize) is 
a fantastic idea, likely to appeal only to a verbalizer, 
and of such, nowadays, many teachers are made. 

That some people think before they speak, some 
during this process, many afterwards and a few not 
at all is commonly observed by those who have to 
listen to public speaking. This unsatisfactory state of 
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affairs is not improved by an implicit belief in some 
quarters, that if a person expresses himself sensitively, 
clearly and beautifully with the pen, it matters little 
how he speaks in public, except on state occasions. 

Some of my friends who are teachers and lecturers 
may hear of the existence of several paragraphs in 
this book with pained disapproval. There are so many 
things a psychologist can find to write about; why 
choose this one, which involves treading on so many 
corns ? 

My belief is that all kinds of public speaking, even 
the speaking of university lecturers, might waste very 
much less of the listener’s time, and might be made 
more positively effective. 

I write this on returning from an international 
congress. Nearly two hundred papers were read. 
Probably five times that number of speeches were made. 
I attended the meetings with average diligence and I 
think I heard a representative sample of the papers. 
How many of these, I wonder, were effective for a 
quarter of the time? Their readers emitted sounds 
which competed with the listener’s distracting private 
thoughts, of Professor A’s paper, due any moment now 
in another distant meeting, of the possibility of tele- 
phoning to Dr. B. for an ‘abstract’, or of meeting 
Mr. C. for lunch. It may be objected that this is a 
record of merely personal introspection, but does it 
not describe the facts ? I attend fairly well to papers 
when read, and at this congress I deliberately made few 
social engagements in advance. My feeling is that with 
some striking exceptions few papers were read well 
enough to compel the close attention of the average 
listener. 
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There was, for instance, a man who with pleasant, 
excellent diction and easy illustrative gestures (the 
language was not English) read a paper, containing, 
so far as I could hear, no concrete nouns. It would 
have been difficult to follow him in any language, for 
he spoke this ‘ algebraic’ prose at a rate much faster 
than one would use for ordinary conversation. Near 
me a professor, world-famed for his interest in this 
subject, and listening, moreover, to his native language, 
held his head in his hands. It would be grossly 
unscientific to deduce anything from this one fact, but 
most members of the audience were obviously restless. 

Another man was announced, not to read a paper 
in a section, but to deliver a lecture of general interest 
with a provocative title. He mounted the platform, 
abandoned his notes; chattered irrelevantly when his 
talk was connected, yet disconnectedly when it was 
relevant. 

These are only two of the bad cases, but they 
illustrate more than one defect in public speaking. 
If, having spent a small fortune upon an automobile 
in order to see a beautiful country, you were to drive 
yourself and your friends through it at a mile a minute ; 
or if, having bought an expensive type of lawn-mower 
with very sharp blades, you adjusted them carelessly 
so that they never got down to the bottom of the 
grass—need I continue ? In studying the effectiveness 
of speaking, the question to be kept before one is 
‘‘ What does speaking, to-day, do? ’’, not what did it 
do in the time of Demosthenes, Mark Antony, Burke 
or Gladstone. This leads to the second question, 
‘What might it do? ”’ 

I step aside for a moment to answer readers who 
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having learnt that psychology is not a normative but 
a positive study, wonder what the word ‘ might’ is 
doing in a book written by a psychologist. I trust 
that the title implies no promise to take only the 
psychological standpoint. Indeed, I hope the book 
may contribute a little towards the improvement of 
public speaking. It will be impossible, and it would 
be fatuous, to exclude standards from consideration. 
Though the psychologist sets up no standards, he is 
intensely interested in them, since their growth, 
acceptance and decay characterize different social 
groups. The pages where the réle of detached psycholo- 
gist is dropped will, I think, be easily noticed, and no 
reader need trouble himself unduly with my personal 
prejudices about speaking. 

‘Effective’ was chosen deliberately. ‘ Efficient ’, 
though to some it may mean the same thing, suggests 
to many a glass-topped desk with a single reminder 
on it, a Robot to supply the next piece, a comptometer 
and steel files. 

Why should speaking be made more effective ? For 
economic reasons; we waste much time which might 
be spent more profitably. In lecture-rooms, for instance, 
where the day-dreaming listener may come to believe 
that a certain ‘ subject ’ is tedious because the lecturer, 
qua lecturer, not writer or researcher, is an unashamedly 
dull dog, bored himself, boring others until he is 
released to bolt back to the laboratory, the library, or 
the study. 

For psychological reasons ; speaking is usually a good 
way to interest people who know little about a subject. 

For esthetic reasons ; often on the stage, the radio 
and occasionally in the cinema, one hears impressive 
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delightful, challenging voices. Many people think of 
music only as proceeding from wood, steel, gut, or the 
singing voice. There is no reason why we should not 
come to enjoy the cadences of the speaking voice. 
We may, some day, delight in voices which we now 
ignore because they speak a language that, according 
to present criteria and usage, is harsh and ugly, 
‘unmusical ’, 

I will now try to define the relation of the studies 
proposed in this book to that complex collection, for 
it is not an integrated unity, of studies called Speech 
and Language. At this stage of the present exposition 
entangling complications with other themes must be 
avoided, and this in no introverted spirit, but because 
views expressed here might be prematurely and un- 
justifiably identified with older ones pertaining to quite 
another subject, Speech. 

What is Speech ? Speaking indicates an action which 
one can recognize, like boxing, swimming or flying. 
To some, Speech means the same as Speaking. Others, 
however, make a distinction important for the psycholo- 
gist. The Box and the Swim are nouns, but they 
do not make ‘ things’ out of the sum of present, past 
and future actions called boxing and swimming. Nor 
do they stand for an inadequate pictorial representation 
of these performances. Even the reasoned technique 
of these actions is named by a term which implies their 
transience—the principles of boxing or swimming. 
Flying has the accompanying word, Flight, but the 
principles of Flight are the principles of individual 
events called flying. If Speech were similarly related 
to speaking there would be no ambiguity. But speaking 
has important effects upon hearers. Interest in these 
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effects 1s so great that sometimes it overshadows 
consideration of the act itself. So a certain kind of 
book about Speech might be written by one who takes 
little theoretical or practical interest in the effectiveness 
of speaking, as a mathematician who writes a treatise 
on the principles of Flight may nurse no ambition to 
pilot different types of aeroplane in all kinds of weather. 
In these chapters, therefore, I try to avoid the secondary 
implications of ‘ Speech’ and write of ‘ speaking ’. 


Language? As a working psychologist I give up 
this word in despair. What does it not mean? The 
early behaviourists used ‘‘ Language’”’ to fulfil the 
same function as the trees of Dunsinane, and some 
philosophers who ought to have known better thought 
the forest was moving. Behind the screen of Language, 
evasion of most difficulties was possible. For example, 
dreams, ‘‘ the Waterloo of the behaviourists ’’’, were 
waved away as ‘language processes’. Putting one’s 
dreams adequately into words is often impossible, 
because they may have depicted just those situations 
in which during the day words had failed one. If 
a spoken word, a written word, a printed word, a 
heliograph flash, hisses from a ship’s aerial, the lift 
of an eyebrow, the lowering of a lid, the shrug or the 
nod, are to be called language, can one exclude the 
trembling of the lip or the heightened colour which 
tell of anger ? And if circulatory changes are language, 
where can we stop? How many university professors 
of language are willing, and able, to deal with blushing ? 

The definition of Language by its professional 
students varies considerably between individuals. Yet 
if the current meaning of Language in schools and 
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universities be considered, one obtains the impression 
that whatever it is, it is a ‘subject’. As such, it is 
marked off from the ‘subject’ of Literature. This 
division has obvious administrative advantages, but it 
appears to produce contrasted types of student whose 
interests rapidly diverge. Eventually these differences 
erect two stools. Between them anyone who wishes 
to study speaking as a form of behaviour runs little 
risk of falling, for he would not be invited to sit down. 
It is the price paid for progress. Speech has become 
progressively insulated from Speaking, both of these 
from Language and all three from Literature. 

It is not for me to suggest the proper interpretation 
of ‘ Language ’ as a ‘ subject ’, but its study in schools 
often means hundreds of hours of silent staring at 
printed shapes which cannot convey an adequate 
impression of the sound which they are supposed to 
symbolize. For months this mute gazing goes on until 
its goal is reached on a hot July day when from a 
strip of steel the victim directs black dye upon pulped 
wood, producing shapes which resemble, more or 
less, those in the text-book. By a rapidly decreasing 
number of naive persons, this process is believed to 
measure (‘‘ the candidate failed to satisfy the examiners 
in the X language by 3 per cent.) ability to use 
Language. 

Later, hurriedly glancing with smarting eyes—he has 
already ‘done’ dozens of scripts that day—at these 
inked shapes, an examiner may be sufficiently excited 
in his cerebral cortex, muscular and glandular system, 
to write on the script the first letter of the Greek 
alphabet. The result of this may be to transform the 
examinee into a future examiner, when it begins 
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again. . . . Meanwhile, all over the world there are 
people emitting the most interesting sounds, from 
exquisitely delicate vocal mechanisms, and others 
interpreting them more or less adequately. Yet 
compare the number of people studying Speaking with 
the number studying Language! That the actions of 
putting marks upon paper and of interpreting them are 
important needs no emphasis. Yet a certificate of 
“ability to use the English language’’ (cf. some 
university requirements for matriculation) need imply 
no test whatever of ability to speak it. “Say what 
you know of...” in a matriculation paper means 
‘write ’’. If it meant ‘‘ speak ’’, the order of merit of 
the candidates might be changed. 

It is probably fair to regard as an indicator of the 
adequacy with which a textbook of general psychology 
characterizes Homo Sapiens, the attention it pays to 
the art of speaking. For man is the speaking animal. 
In some discussions of ‘speech’ this word seems 
to mean an entity existing somewhere and to-day 
indicated by visual shapes. These, when ‘ translated ’ 
into actual sounds, may correspond closely, slightly, 
or not at all with those originally made by the speaker. 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam. Far be it from me to say 
that we do not know how a foreign language was 
pronounced a thousand years ago. Yet, though brought 
up in West Norfolk, I would not undertake to read 
aloud the Yarmouth dialect in which, less than a 
century ago, Dan’! Peggotty spoke in David Copperfield. 
I should get nearer to it, perhaps, than an Aberdonian 
or a Yorkshireman. But if only sixty miles and one 
century make such a difference, can we place much 
trust in the printed word’s power to convey sounds ? 
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To study speech from printed words, quiet and 
privacy are essential. To many, these are the greatest 
blessings of leisured culture. The student of speaking, 
however, must leave his cloistered study, go into the 
world, and actively get to know human beings of 
many kinds. Often this is very difficult for the kind 
of scholar who may win a ‘first’ in the written 
examination, though easy for his brother, who just 
misses the ‘first’ because of the time spent extra- 
murally in hearing ordinary people speak. It is there- 
fore not surprising that certain branches of the study 
of language are a natural introvert-sanctuary, where, 
as in Wicken Fen near Cambridge, interesting, some- 
times beautiful, specimens of almost extinct varieties 
are protected. Yet if, when he tried to move from one 
large town to another, the Englishman found a Wicken 
Fen barring all the main roads he might become 
restive. Now, since to enter a university in England 
it is more important to write Latin than to speak 
English, an interesting train of thought is started. In 
the universities students who speak reasonably well 
are regarded as unusual. They are naturally expected 
to become lawyers or politicians. Teachers? It is 
not easy to say. Often a teacher resents a suggestion 
that he might improve his speaking. In England, in 
all but a relatively smal] number of schools, the speech 
of the staff is regarded as of secondary importance. 
Local ways of speaking must not be interfered with, 
lest the teacher’s feelings be hurt, though the people 
who for this reason refrain from any suggestion may 
well know that the teacher’s way of speaking will 
tether him to the part of the country in which he was 
born. This reluctance to help sets up a vicious circle. 
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The theme of this book is that speaking is a high- 
grade skill of rapidly increasing importance. That it 
seriously challenges print is well known to all who 
follow the modern developments of broadcasting. The 
art of letter-writing is decaying, but the art of tele- 
phoning has scarcely begun. To tell people how to 
do things is often harder and more important than 
doing them oneself, and few outsiders comprehend the 
psychological problems in the art of administration. 
This book calls attention to these problems of speaking 
and suggests, however inadequately, some methods for 
their solution. 

I will try to define its relation to books about elocution 
and speech-training. Since the effectiveness of speaking 
is obstructed at nearly all points by any faulty speech 
production the reader is assumed to believe in the 
importance of speaking clearly. One can imagine a 
book on the technique of lawn-tennis which, concen- 
trating on the moves and counter-moves in the game, 
took for granted—of course not entirely—‘ correct ’ 
grip, foot-work, balance, swing, and ‘ follow-through ’. 

But tennis players will interpose, ‘‘ There are several 
‘correct’ ways. Correctness depends upon what you 
wish to achieve: old ideas are now ousted, but there 
are differences of opinion about new ones. Surely 
‘correct ’ means adjusted to the momentary circum- 
stances! Might not unexpected conditions require 
unusual, apparently incorrect, behaviour ? ”’ 

This seems indisputable. It certainly illustrates the 
relation of voice-production to effective speaking. 
Until about ten years ago, the conditions in which one 
spoke offered no new problems. One spoke either 
intimately, to a friend or a small group, or ‘ publicly ’. 
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If an Englishman, one did not speak intimately to 
many people and never to unintroduced ones ; even for 
favoured listeners, several years’ acquaintance was 
often necessary. Public speaking usually implied a hall 
with bad acoustic qualities, and a bored or fidgety 
audience sitting uncomfortably. In consequence, there 
grew up a Slow, excessively articulate, often childishly 
simple way of speaking. Important words were under- 
lined by booming explosions, like italics in Victorian 
letters. There was usually a peroration, and before 
this, frequent appeals to the audience, wakened inter- 
mittently by ‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen!” which re- 
minded them that after all a speech is intended to be 
listened to. 

Then came the microphone. Conditions altered at 
once, though even to-day many speakers do not realize 
this. Let us consider broadcasting first. 

For the old type of public speaker it was a great 
advantage to have a strong voice. ‘‘ He can fill the 
Albert Hall ’’ used to be said in high praise. In broad- 
casting speech, however, loudness is primarily a matter for 
the control-engineer, secondarily—alas—for the owner 
of the wireless set, and hardly at all for the speaker. 
Mr. Wells’s fierce little squeak ‘ gets over’ as easily as 
Mr. Shaw’s melodious blarney. If the speaker is 
articulate—if he is not, he seldom gets into a broad- 
casting studio—and his matter simple, his pace need 
not be slow. In fact, variation of rate is an artistic 
feature of speech broadcasting, not used enough at 
present, since most broadcasters originally learned their 
public speaking away from the microphone. A slow 
pace seems to suit the impressive, the difficult, the 
abstract, the momentous, a faster one the illustration, 
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the personal anecdote; the connective tissue, in fact, 
of the broadcast talk. The unvaried slow pace of 
the practised hall-speaker, though successful in a ‘ bad’ 
room, may be as wearisome when broadcast, as those 
continental dance-bands which churn impudent syn- 
copation into a steady route-march. 

The microphone has made possible a conversational 
style of speech. Some broadcast speakers envisage 
a vast unseen audience, subject to slightly degrading 
crowd emotions. This view does not correspond with 
the fact, which is that people, all over the country, 
are sitting in ones, twos or threes. No groans, cheers, 
hisses, or applause from crowds, or even neighbours, 
are likely to spoil their judgment. All this cramps the 
old-style orator. The ‘ studio-speaker’ may be heard 
as if in the opposite arm-chair. Moreover, in the later 
talks of a series he is known to the listener. Hence 
there arises the novel possibility of intimate speech. 
It may lack special nuances reserved for one’s best 
friend, yet often it has a quiet friendly tone, replacing 
the detachment of the don, the de-haut-en-bas overtone 
of some teachers, the apologetic remarks of the pleader 
and the hoary tricks of the spell-binder. 

It is significant that while one can seldom flee early 
from a lecture, the radio-switch can be used unob- 
trusively. Upon this fact hang many direct and a few 
indirect consequences. People are already becoming 
intolerant of bad public speaking. 


CHAPTER II 
. SPEAKING AS AN EXPRESSION OF PERSONALITY 


i As I drafted this chapter, three hard sayings pushed 
‘into my mind, took possession and rankled. The first 
was “‘ Anthropology, like charity, should begin at home 
oftener than it does’’; the second, “‘ Until recently 
psychologists seemed to be interested in anything but 
human beings’”’; the third, ‘‘ Give a psychologist a 
rat and a graph and you will get about the last 
word on the philosophy of education in the machine 
age ”’. 

Two of those remarks are English, one American. I 
have pondered them often, wincing. I feel that their 
authors would not disapprove my chapter’s title. I 
feel less sure of sympathy from English psychologists. 
Yet nowadays many thinkers are dissatisfied and 
suspicious about any description or explanation of the 
human mind which ignores the fact of personality, 
however well it may deal with some “‘ single ’’ power of 
the mind. As I write this sentence, the physical wave 
of sound reaching my ear is determined by thousands 
of placid ripples breaking on the shore and one child’s 
happy singing. I—not my ear, by the way—perceive 
this wave-front in two patterns, an impersonal sea and 
a personal child. For the psychologist no amount of 
good physics, bad metaphysics or microscopically 
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detailed and depersonalized ‘‘ sense-physiology ” can 
destroy the distinction between those patterns. 

On page xi I have indicated why little help is 
obtainable from psychologists concerning the integrated 
patterns of acts called speaking. So far as I know, 
psychologists do not speak worse than their brother 
scientists, but except for the psycho-therapists, who 
for obvious reasons must talk, psychologists do not 
speak better. 

While one expects little help from psychologists about 
speaking, one proceeds happily without the uncom- 
fortable feeling of their disapproval. My use of the 
word ‘ Personality ’ however, will not escape criticism, 
and so I must attempt a few words of explanation. 

Once you admit that personality is to be a chapter 
in your programme of study, you will find yourself 
importuned, as at a continental railway station, by 
people all anxious to guide you, but with very different 
credentials. Many of them state dogmatically what 
personality is. Others, confident that psychology ought 
to economize in terms (why, I have never discovered), 
achieve simplicity and opacity by using the same word 
to mean different things. They do not argue, they 
know. Personality, they say, is the same as character. 
A sub-class of this type urges, ‘‘ What ‘X’ calls 
personality I call character. . . .”’ One must, reluct- 
antly, decline most of their services, imposing though 
the badges on their hats may be. Yet a distinction 
must be made between personality and character. The 
definitions offered here, though a liberty has been taken 
in re-phrasing them, are suggested by the writings of 
Dr. C. G. Jung and Professor William McDougall 
respectively. Professor McDougall, however, now 
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disagrees, in a letter to me and in Character, Vol. I, 
No. 1, September 1932, pp. 1-16. While gratefully 
acknowledging the further insight which his article 
affords into the nature of character, I prefer to use the 
word ‘ Self ’ where he uses ‘ Personality ’. 

Personality is defined as the effect upon others of a 
living being’s appearance, sounds, behaviour, etc., so 
far as they are taken to be distinctive signs of that 
individual. Personality, therefore, can be expressed 
by physique, colouring and odours—all these may be 
completely natural or artificially modified—by clothes, 
and behaviour. Behaviour, of course, includes gait, 
gestures, manners, voice, and speaking. 

There are overlappings in this classification. Aware- 
ness of the factors of personality is not essential, and 
its degree varies in different persons, as anyone who has 
known an actor will attest. The possessors of marks 
of personality may be clearly aware, dimly aware, or 
unaware of any of these effects, of their causes, or of 
the means by which they are produced. 

' Character is defined as the comparatively stable 
structure of a person’s mind, wrought by abilities 
(habits, techniques, skills), sentiments, and by their 
integration into a relative unity. A personality-trait 
‘may produce an effect rapidly, as for instance, sixty 
seconds of Charlie Chaplin’s uproariousness ; real judg- 
ment of character cannot be immediate.? 

If these definitions be accepted, voice and speaking 
are increasingly important signs of personality in a 
civilized society. The study of their significance is 

1 J have given detailed evidence for the utility of this distinction in 


Chapter IV of Votce and Personality, London, 1931. Cf. also ‘‘ Stimme 
und Pers6nlichkeit,”’ Charaktey, Heft 1., pp. 40-44, Berlin, 1932. 
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valuable for individual, and invaluable for social 
psychology, a truth illustrated by the fact that in the 
British Foreign Office, and in the higher ranks of the 
Church, Army and Navy, few persons speak with a 
‘dialect’? or ‘“‘accent’’ indicating the geographical 
locality of their birthplace. 

The problem of the connection, if any, of the voice 
with character must await more knowledge of the rdle 
of voice and speaking in creating an impression of 
personality. 

The voice can be considered apart from speaking, 
as when we judge a voice to be friendly, not knowing 
the language it is using. Yet this is seldom done in 
practice, except by little children and dogs. In the 
last eight years, broadcasting, the increased use of the 
telephone, and improvements in the sound-film and 
gramophone, have sharply focussed the importance of 
personal characteristics in the voice. Speaking may 
now affect millions simultaneously. Psychologists will, 
therefore, have to consider it as a problem in skill. 
This skill has had to be modified recently to meet the 
new requirements of the microphone, to a degree 
unappreciated by the ordinary private or public 
speaker. Mr. Vernon Bartlett, one of the most successful 
broadcasters on that difficult subject, international 
relations, writes1: ‘“‘I doubt whether the average 
professor or politician can be converted into a good 
broadcaster ’’, and gives reasons. Mr. Filson Young 
writes about ‘‘ second-rate talks by professors’’ and 
presumably thinks it unnecessary to give reasons.” 

Broadcast speech, in fact, bursts upon us as a serious 


1 Radio Times, 5 February, 1932. 
2 Radio Times, 4 March, 1932. 
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rival to the printed word. The seriousness may be 
measured by the degree of acidity with which its 
success has been recorded by certain upholders of print. 
This rivalry, and its background, will suggest many 
new problems to those students of psychology and 
education who are exempt from the three chidings 
quoted in the opening paragraph of this chapter. 

The first problem is suggested by the present dearth 
of effective public criticism of speech. How could 
such criticism be initiated ? One might examine the 
effectiveness of speech for its momentary purpose; a 
life’s programme since hundreds of different purposes 
are conceivable now broadcasting and the talking films 
have arrived. Its beauty could be considered, though 
concerning this question there are local and social 
partialities. In Chapter IV of The Art of Study (London, 
1929) I attempted to distinguish the lecture, the school 
lesson, and the talk. In Chapters XIV and III of the 
present book these lines of thought concerning beauty 
and the art-forms of speaking are extended. Particularly 
interesting problems connected with the latter are their 
development and the reasons, conscious or unconscious, 
for choosing them. 

After twenty years’ listening to different kinds of 
public speaking, 1 feel that it might be very much 
better. We badly need informed, unprejudiced criticism 
of the effectiveness and beauty of public speaking, 
of which voice-production is only one aspect. Progress 
awaits the appearance of such criticism. 

In England there exists an interesting taboo upon 
criticizing, even mentioning, a person’s voice or speech. 
I write as one who has experienced the consequences 
of breaking it. Professional critics freely express views 
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upon a person’s style in writing, painting, music, 
sculpture, or sports, yet how seldom does one hear 
criticism, apart from indiscriminate praise or ‘‘ guying ”’, 
of voice or speech ? 

In Chapter IV details are given of serious defects 
noted in public speakers. All of them had been invited 
to address and therefore, if ineffective, to waste the 
time of large audiences. To mention names would 
at present be unthinkable. This fact in itself is 
interesting, for let us suppose their words to have 
been written, not spoken. The authors would then 
have been criticized by name and their style if necessary, 
only partially praised, or even condemned. 

If any should object that these speakers’ faults 
concern not the psychologist but the teacher of voice- 
production or of elocution, it may be pointed out that 
the preparation and presentation of the material for 
the special purpose to the special audience is of intense 
psychological interest, since nowadays it concerns an 
extremely subtle behaviour-relation between the speaker 
and any number of persons, between one and ten 
millions. I can find only a few books which deal with 
this matter of special preparation. Professor Over- 
street’s Influencing Human Behaviour (London, Cape) 
is one of them, but in his exposition he is concerned 
with a visible audience. His views are considered on 
pp. 78-85 of the present book. 

Some qualities of voice and speech are desirable for 
all general purposes. Such, for example, are clearness, 
articulateness, and emphasis upon important words, 
though for artistic (e.g. dramatic) purposes all these 
qualities may have to be modified. I possess an 
excellent gramophone record, of a thick ‘ beery ’ voice. 
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Mr. Michael Hogan as ‘ Father Buggins’ of wireless 
fame, reading to his family the evening paper’s account 
of the afternoon’s football match, accents with deadly, 
delightful exactness all the unimportant words. 

Perhaps the quickest, and at present the best, way 
to ascertain such qualities would be to ask those who 
select voices for broadcasting to record, in order of 
importance, the criteria which they employ. These 
lists might then be correlated. 

Yet one or two points must be noticed here. Many 
decisions may be made upon a basis of factors of which 
the judge himself is not clearly aware. Such an every- 
day occurrence as an unconsciously noted resemblance 
between one voice and another, biases our estimation.? 
Some considerations important to judges of voices for 
the microphone may, for our present purposes, even 
be secondary or irrelevant. Such are the speaker’s 
personal knowledge of, or responsibility for discovering 
his facts, his fame in spheres other than that of broad- 
casting or the quality or suitability of his ‘ script’, 
apart from the question of its authorship. Again, 
execrable speakers would presumably not be given, or 
would not pass, a preliminary microphone test. Few 
judges, perhaps, are likely to have studied their 
demerits with tender care. Yet a knowledge of 
the lower limits of badness may be indispensable 
to a psychologist who wishes to study standards of 
criticism. 

This is no place for a diversion to consider the func- 
tions of speaking in modern civilization, or the terror 
which the word ‘‘language’’ seems to produce in persons 
who are not philologists. Yet the three chief functions 


1 Cf. Voice and Personality, chapter v, especially p. 51. 
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of speaking discussed by Professor Grace de Laguna! may 
usefully be kept in mind. Speaking conveys emotion, it 
issues commands, and it communicates news concerning 
which no immediate action need be taken. The last- 
named type of communication has been developed to a 
high art by European university lecturers. 

To begin his work the critic might ask how effectively 
the speech fulfilled its special function. Was it audible, 
pleasant to hear, did it deliver its message, did it offer 
unnecessary difficulty ? 

I am unable to sympathize with the view that no talk 
or lecture which does not, in some unspecified way, cost 
the listener pain or pains, can be “‘ educational”. To 
scale a mountain entails exertion. Yet the glorious 
well-earned ache of one’s muscles is not comparable to 
the plaguy rubbing of a badly-fitting shoe, especially if 
it has been bought in a famous and expensive shop. 
This is a parable, comprehensible to those who have 
thought rebelliously that certain school lessons and 
university lectures, unnecessarily difficult, elusive, or 
dull, are unjustifiably defended by asserting that they 
are ‘‘ educational ”’. 

Since words form the stuff of speech, it might seem 
that its future critics should be sought amongst the 
judges of written matter. I doubt the wisdom of this. 
The flickering sulphurous jets of light some writing- 
men have thrown, from rakish angles, upon broadcasting 
makes one doubt their competence to deal with the 
spoken word. One critic, reviewing a book about the 
voice and broadcasting, filled up much of his allotted 
space by a list of his special qualifications for the task. 
They included a dislike of commercial enterprise, of 

1 Speech, Oxford, 1927. 
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America, of wireless receivers, and of popular education. 
He ended by admitting that he had “no passion for 
radio’’, thus confirming a slight suspicion the reader had 
already formed. A partially deaf man, incapable of 
moving rhythmically, who proudly proclaimed that he 
disliked impartially Palestrina, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Stravinsky, Hindemith, and Noel Coward would not 
to-day be an editor’s first choice as a musical critic. 
Why then... .? 

There is, however, one type of writer who would begin 
the test of speech-criticism with an advantage instead 
of a handicap. This is the person who writes for the 
reader's ‘‘ inward ear’’. To realize his importance we 
must make some clumsy demarcations, which I have 
tried to render more precise in Chapter XIII. Let us 
consider, apart from each other, writing for the reader’s 
eye, for the hearer’s ear, or for the intelligence of either, 
without considering the sense-organ to which the words 
will eventually be addressed. ‘* Writing for the eye ” 
may involve (1) choosing words which in print will be 
pleasing or striking, (2) writing to evoke visual images 
in the reader, or (3) writing to appeal especially to the 
‘“‘eye-reader ’’, who grasps whole phrases at once, 
neglecting their auditory rhythm. 

Writing for the microphone offers special problems, 
since the author must keep in mind that sound alone can 
affect the listener. On him all supplementary, com- 
plementary, or compensatory gestures, experiments, 
lantern slides, or “‘ business ’’ are wasted. To plan in 
advance speech which needs no visual help,? and, as in 


1 T. H. Pear, ‘‘ Radio-Drama, Seeing with the Mind’s Eye,” Radio 
Times, XXXI, No. 392, April, 1931; Voice and Personality, 61, 89 f, 
951, 104 f. 
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good radio-drama, may even benefit by this lack, re- 
quires a special technique, developing in a manner which 
is of first-rate psychological interest.! 

It is significant that Mr. James Johnston’s interesting 
book Westminster Voices says comparatively little about 
the voices of Parliamentary speakers, but much about 
their choice of words, phrases, and visual supplements. 

The regular appreciator of microphone-specch style 
has not yet been very articulate. One may, however, 
assume provisionally that his pleasure is derivable from 
the following sources, amongst others. He may enjoy 
the mere sounds, as for instance, those of the players 
from the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. This pleasure is 
comparable to the naive enjoyment of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s music by a listener who knows no theories 
of tone-colour and orchestration. The words may be 
pleasant because they remove the listener mentally 
from his immediate surroundings as the cinema does 
for the middle-West farm-hand, the slum-dweller, or the 
blasé Bloomsburyian. Sounds may please because they 
are ‘‘ distanced ’’, in space or time. A few ex-soldiers 
find more fun in the tones of the sergeant-major now- 
adays than when they were privates. Some radio 
listeners welcome the marking-off of certain programmes 
as Regional, because then they can use their ‘ receiver ’ 
as a magic carpet. 

There are people who demand that every picture shall 
tell a story and all music shall say something definite. 
Similarly, some listeners, so long as a speaker says 
‘something ”’, do not criticize the way in which he says 


1 Cf. Tyrone Guthrie, Squirrel’s Cage and two other Broadcast Plays, 
L. du Garde Peach, Radio Plays, London, 1931. Kt. Arnheim, 
Film, pp. 214-226, London, Faber and Faber, 1933. 
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it, but there are others; ‘‘ Philemon”’, asking ‘“‘ What has 
become of the Human Touch?” in the Radio Times 
(37, 471, 7th October 1932, p. 9) writes, ‘‘ I do think it 
would be worth while for speakers to remember that 
they are not talking in a lecture-room, or a hall, or a 
cathedral, but to me personally, sitting in a chair by 
my set, with a pipe and a glass; and so to speak, to 
‘come off it!’ ’’. It is excellent that speakers should be 
encouraged to say something, and most radio speakers 
do, for their script has been scrutinized beforehand, 
yet a talk in which every sentence conveys a fact will 
probably do more good if one reads it in print. Insensi- 
tive hearers do not always realize that to be serious 
a speaker need not be solemn. Perhaps, however, 
differences of geographical latitude may assert them- 
selves here. It seems incredible that a broadcaster who 
in 193I gave a series of weekly talks on ‘‘ People and 
Things ’’ was judged by some to be an elegant trifler. 

The musical executant and the mere music-lover not 
only appreciate a performance in different ways, but 
sometimes quarrel concerning the propriety of those 
ways. Similarly the gulf between a listener whose 
own profession requires public speaking and the ‘‘ mere ”’ 
listener may be wide. Many lecturers enjoyed the 
boyish gusto in Sir William Bragg’s voice as, in the 
broadcast Faraday lecture, he called up for us the days 
when physics still emitted an odour of humanity. Yet 
some scientific researchers whose exposition consists 
only in reading papers to a visible audience of under- 
standing colleagues who need no warming-up, no irk- 
some explanations of simple concepts, no guiding away 
from the quagmires of misunderstanding, might not 
have appreciated the lecturer’s art. 
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This example of a lecturer whose matter and manner 
are both supremely good is rare in these days. Critical 
listeners to music now demand, and successfully, that ex- 
cellence in matter shall not atone for badness in manner, 
and vice versa. Until public speaking is regarded 
similarly, we shall continue to suffer as we do now. 

A semi-musical listener might vaguely note something 
unfitting if he were to hear Debussy played on the har- 
monium, So might a university professor who beheld 
his robed colleagues preparing to walk in procession to 
the strains of a mandolin band. (Though the first 
example is imaginary the second is not.) Any criticism 
would indicate the perception of an apparent incon- 
gruity. Yet some types of voice and speech are just as 
unsuited to their subject and to their audiences. 
There is a friendly good-looking man whose brilliant 
work and ready co-operation with his intellectual equals 
are world-famous. Yet to an untechnical audience his 
voice disdainfully tosses scrappy sentences until the 
fifty minutes are up. A trained phonetician tells me 
that the gramophone record of his voice reveals the 
reason. All the sentences have the same unvaried 
speech-melody, and that a falling one. I have heard 
a ponderous voice reading from a manuscript, with 
pedantic exactitude, which made one fear the conse- 
quences of burlesque if the sensitive ears of Mr. Gillie 
Potter were listening, a talk entitled ‘“‘In Lighter Vein”’. 

Fitness of delivery is important if we consider the 
different effects produced upon listeners by a person 
who talks intimately, either ‘‘ straight ’’ or through the 
microphone ! and one who speaks in public, to audiences 


1‘ Mr. Stanley Baldwin,’’ writes a friend, ‘‘ puts his feet in your 
fender ;’’ ‘‘ Viscount Snowden wagglics an admonitory finger.” 
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of different sizes and possessing different educational 
backgrounds. The success of these various effects upon 
the listener possibly necessitates the previous action, 
in the mental “ producing apparatus ”’ of the speaker, 
or writer of the manuscript, of some processes corres- 
ponding, or correlated, to those produced in the hearers. 
One should avoid any language which suggests that the 
producer’s mental processes necessarily resemble the 
listener’s. Some apt phrases are lightly launched from 
slips greased with midnight oil. 

The psychology of composing can only be hinted at 
here, yet the predominant mental imagery of a person 
who, with dictaphone, pen, or typewriter, is preparing 
the manuscript of a talk will influence greatly his choice 
of matter and of manner. Many psychological ques- 
tions are raised by the use, in such compositions, of the 
very short sentence, or of the “ loose ’’ as opposed to the 
“ periodic ’’ sentence. 

So far as I know, few persons have discussed a matter 
of increasing importance in these days when philosophy, 
ethics, economics, and psychology are topics of common 
conversation. How many successive general state- 
ments unilluminated by concrete examples may be 
uttered profitably by a broadcaster, subject, if tedious, 
to instant invisible dismissal ? I believe that listeners 
show considerable individual differences in this respect, 
and that these variations are well worth exploring. As 
for myself, if I listen to a long recited series of abstrac- 
tions from a speaker, visible or invisible, I find that I 
am thinking of something else. My conscience is lulled 
by the excuse that such important matter will surely 
be printed so that Icanreaditatalaterdate. Actually, 
of course, it may not be printed in full, or at all. Almost 
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certainly I shall forget to read it. Probably there are 
many lamentable listeners with minds of lowly organ- 
ization, craving concrete examples to illustrate, even to 
verify phrases in the grand verbal fugue which rolls 
majestically from the speaker. If so, they are worth 
consideration. For what if that elusive person, the 
average listener, should be one of them ? 

To at least one listener it seems that a broad general 
statement can seldom be examined, except in the light 
of several specific examples. This, perhaps, explains 
why in one university, bright generalization in common- 
rooms has become a cultivated technique, while in 
another (change at Bletchley) the generalizer’s course is 
apt to be stayed by an interjected wad of concrete and 
opposed, examples from experimental science. 

I have read only one analytic printed criticism of a 
broadcast lecture which, by the way, was given long 
ago. The article is carefully filed. It may be a long 
time before another appears, since the lecturer recovered 
from the bite ; the paper it was that died. 

Lest any reader may be shocked at the audacity of 
criticizing a lecturer, it may be pointed out that pre- 
sumably the lecturer had occupied the time of thousands 
of listeners. Of these I was not one, and therefore 
can only quote the critic. According to him, the lecture 
lacked originality, distinction, and charm of presenta- 
tion. It heavily emphasized one side of a controversy 
and did not hint at the other. It recommended for 
further reading only four books, all of them old, all 
text-books, and all expounding the lecturer’s own point 
of view. 

I feel that even to admit cognizance of such flagrant 
bad taste is to break the taboo. Yet why not criticize 
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lectures ? Music and cricket are criticized frankly in 
our newspapers. When Sir Thomas Beecham, con- 
ducting the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra at Salzburg, 
interpreted Mozart in a characteristically personal way, 
his manner was frankly, enthusiastically criticized. <A 
great team which plays safe dull cricket is reminded of 
this fact in the papers. Nobody, I believe, is shocked. 
From time to time criticisms of lectures by competent 
judges have been recorded. There is, I believe, a classic 
complaint about a lecturer who in his day decoyed 
adolescents from the sunshine into a classroom, to 
dictate to them extracts from a book which he refrained 
from publishing. This type of lecturer seems to possess 
survival-value, for secondary and indirect reasons. 
Criticism of speaking will naturally be crude in its 
early stages. It seems fair, then, to demand that 
it should be closely reasoned, so that it can be met by 
a denial of certain points, or by a justified statement of 
preferences in other directions. I do not know if fixed 
canons of speech-criticism exist; if they do, broad- 
casting will make hay of them, while the present limita- 
tions imposed by the talking-films upon a speaker’s 
freedom may require a special technique of speaking. 
Yet vigorous destructive criticism of bad lecturers might 
perform the useful function of encouraging the others. 
It cannot be gainsaid that during the last thirty years 
the prestige of oratory has declined, and with it criti- 
cism of public speaking of all kinds may have lost what 
edge it had. These facts have made it difficult for 
some of my older friends to embrace the belief that if a 
few reforms wcre made a Golden Age of Speech might 
arrive, since speech is so important nowadays and will 
count for more in the future. It is confusing to compare 
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speaking with oratory, which seems to be related to 
modern effective speaking as ballet-dancing is to 
effective walking, running, and jumping, or as the 
terrific high-dives of the professional swimmer are to 
the neat six-foot swoops which we can see any summer’s 
day. 

I chose these two examples deliberately. Two 
gencrations ago a child who-could not dance or swim 
might have regarded this inability as regrettable, but 
not as distinguishing him in an annoying manner from 
most of his fellows. Nowadays, happy is the youth 
whose first lesson in swimming or dancing came early 
in life, for modern society takes these skills for granted. 
It has ceased to regard the absence or presence in a 
low stage of the latter accomplishment as a sign of 
virility. Yet is not effective speech regarded to-day as 
an ‘“‘extra’’, the possession of which ought to be dis- 
sembled, or condoned as a natural gift, lest any might 
suspect that such a thing could be either desired or 
learned ? 

Why should not the younger generation learn to 
speak, and learn in the schools? Their swimming 1s 
very good. Can it be said that their speaking is good ? 
I refer, not so much to the sounds they make as to their 
effective conveyance of meaning. When that succeeds 
how much do they owe to the schools ? 

One cannot generalize about schools in England, 
where the main reason for sending a child to any par- 
ticular school may have been that it is the antithesis of 
one in the immediate vicinity. Yet in English schools, 
at present, with a few exceptions, children are not 
taught to express their thoughts in spoken English with 
ease, precision, and in such a way as not to offend 
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hearers who belong to different social or geographical 
communities in the same country. 

It is difficult to discuss the speaking of English with- 
out acknowledging the social stratification of speech in 
England, and I for one do not intend to try. The 
snarls aroused by Chapter VI of Voice and Personality, 
‘“ Local Partialities and the Judgment of Voices ’’, have 
been very encouraging. At school boys are taught to 
hold a cricket bat, but not to use their speech mechanism. 
An exception is made in the case of foreign languages. 
In some schools even this improvement is recent, and 
anyone who has lived for a few months on the Continent 
and knows what a particular language sounds like, 
feels that many schools have a long way to go before 
they really teach the speaking of French and German. 
I have heard broadcast lessons in foreign languages 
attacked on the ground that they lack the personality 
of the class teacher. Ifa personality’s contribution is 
to be the emission of French or German with a pungent 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, or Essex accent, instead of the 
purer sounds of the native teacher—-and, by the way, do 
the broadcast voices of these French or Germans lack 
personality ?—1s it good for the pupils? Is there any 
virtue in branding French or German with our national 
mark ? Could not the refulgence of even the most 
brilliant class-teacher be dimmed for thirty minutes 
once a week ? 

There are some readers whose minds, at this point, 
will be drawn off into that whirlpool, the question of 
“Standard English ’’ versus “‘ dialect ’’. I do not pro- 
pose to rescue them, but urge them to exert a little skill 
to extricate themselves, and to exercise more care or 
intellectual honesty in future. Whether children’s 
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thoughts are expressed in dialect or standard English 
is a matter of secondary importance to that of expressing 
them effectively. There are thousands of people whose 
standard English seldom conveys anything worth say- 
ing, and not always because they have nothing to say. 

In treating the matter of effective speech, I will dis- 
cuss that section of the community of which I have 
everyday knowledge. Yet, since my occupation allows 
of travelling, and of making the acquaintance of 
different types of Englishmen in different parts of the 
country, I could perhaps cast my net wider with 
justification. 

Let us, in discussing the effectiveness of the university 
student’s speech, assume that the universities do not 
receive the less intelligent products of the schools. 
How many university students, elected to a committee 
in whose meetings they differ from people whom they 
wish to retain as friends, can speak with effect but with- 
out offence, can describe a difficult subject, arouse 
enthusiasm for a new topic, discuss honestly, patiently, 
and in detail, as distinct from debating pyrotechnically, 
a complicated matter? Debate is a “ low’”’ or simple 
form of verbal skill, depending for its success upon the 
unconscious co-operation of stupid opponents. Its 
value is pathetically over-estimated by many under- 
graduates, encouraged by the newspapers. Would it 
be kind to tell students of the contempt with which 
debating is regarded on constructive committees, where 
to call an argument a mere debating point is usually to 
annihilate it? Or is it better to say nothing? There 
are so few illusions nowadays. 

It seems reasonable to suggest that in the coming 
reorganization of the various universities’ regulations 
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for matriculation some of the time spent in examining the 
candidate’s ability to write his native tongue might be 
more profitably utilized by ascertaining whether he can 
speak it. As things are, a few years after matriculation 
he may be rejected for a post involving public speaking, 
by a committee including some of these examiners. 
The Laodicean attitude towards speech in the univer- 
sities adopted by some persons who were elected to their 
own posts because they could speak is describable only 
by a combination of the analytic genius of Freud with 
the urbane incisiveness of Anatole France. 

If the public speech-performances of English uni- 
versity students are poor, we can scarcely expect the 
average level of ‘‘ extra-mural’’ speech to be higher. 
Yet one hears the suggestion that these young people, 
if and when (the “ if ”’ is a big one, not unconnected with 
the general theme of this paper) they give up some of 
their time to public work, will learn by trial and error 
to express themselves. The suggester might be asked 
if he has spent much time on committees, hearing the 
trials and errors, To the sturdy objection that in 1933 
we require deeds not words, the reply is that in 1923 
the worship of the great god Output was actuated by 
that creed, and words of criticism were not wanting even 
then. It may be regrettable, but it 1s true that members 
of city councils do not communicate across the table by 
essays, poems, sketches, songs, miming, or by the 
glissades, entrechats and postures of the ballet. They 
speak . . . yet at times there may come to the hearer 
the faint speculation that something might have been 
done for them at school. 

I urge that we abandon the belief that public speech 
ought not to be criticized because of the risk that the 
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speakers or their teachers may have their feelings hurt. 
The speakers often hurt ours; and the teachers when 
they consider this subject express almost every shade 
of opinion. Among their opinions, however, one often 
meets the following, ‘‘ Leave speech to home influences ’’, 
** Let well alone ’’, ‘‘Do not interfere with the scholar’s 
picturesque, homely expressions’’. I would reply to 
those holding such opinions, if they be teachers them- 
selves, ‘“‘ Ask yourself this question, ‘ Am I intellectually 
honest ?’ ”’ 

It may be that at present, with some very marked 
exceptions, whom I hasten to acknowledge, few persons 
could teach effective speaking, for several reasons. Many 
university and school teachers have a habit, difficult to 
break, of talking downwards, seldom upwards and never 
horizontally. Not every teacher knows how to interest 
a class which, if it could switch him off, would do so. 
Many teachers are more accustomed to defend than to 
discuss their methods. 

It may be thought that the times are not favourable 
for suggesting changes in the subjects to be taught in 
English schools. Yet a paper making these suggestions, 
read at the 1931 meeting of the British Association, was 
acknowledged by an enthusiastic leading article in the 
Schoolmaster. I record this fact, with my belief that 
such proposals are useful, educational, cultural, and 
truly democratic. 


CHAPTER IIIT 
ART-FORMS IN SPEAKING 


It is the interval at a symphony concert. Smith, a 
trained musician, is listening to the opinions of Brown, 
a man who knows what he likes. Brown prefers 
L’Apres-midi d’un Faune to the Bach fugue. Smith, 
unusually tolerant for a musician, answers ‘‘ Why 
not ?’’ Brown, encouraged, proceeds to add that he 
prefers the Debussy “ because it has more form, more 
structure’’. There are limits . . . Smith, deciding 
that Brown has overstepped one, deals with him. 

But what if the subject of discussion were not music 
but speaking ? All around us we hear “ criticisms ”’ of 
public speech. Some critics confine themselves to the 
quality of the sounds emitted by the speaker. This is 
useful, but only as a beginning. At the Queen’s Hall, 
one assumes that Casals will bring a satisfactory ’cello, 
at Wimbledon that Borotra’s grip, footwork and body 
balance, to say nothing of his racquet, will be good. 
Criticism would improve the voice-production of our 
public speakers. Yet what they say and how they put 
it are more challenging and difficult problems. 

The ‘forms’ of music; the Mass, the symphony, 
with its constituent movements, the sonata, the con- 
certo, these have “settled out ’’ or crystallized from 
their earlier, possibly less structurated types. The 
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critic is expected to recognize them. Moreover, he is 
not encouraged to dilute his judgment too much with 
personal preferences. Nobody invites him to quarrel 
with a Ldndler because it is not a Sullivan hymn. 

Do not art-forms exist in speech, perhaps less gener- 
ally recognized ; some old-established, some transitory, 
some uncontritely new ? Can we hope for useful criti- 
cism of the effectiveness and beauty of speaking if there is 
no recognition of and respect for these different forms ? 
Here is an unarranged list of a few; the talk, either 
‘straight ’ or transmitted by radio, the story, religious 
speech, oratory (religious, patriotic and political) the 
recitation, the school lesson, the lecture (didactic, in- 
structional, inspirational) the commanding type of 
speech—(characteristic of the staff officer, the N.C.O., 
the teacher, the prefect, the foreman, the ruling classes), 
forensic speech, the discussion, the debate, the commit- 
tee. Last of all, three relatively new forms, the 
unruffled, efficient, courtly telephone - conversation, 
speech in the radio-play, where even ‘ unearthly’ 
sentences are possible, as in Miss Clemence Dane’s 
Will Shakespeare, and the speech-choir, best known 
perhaps in Germany. 

It seems likely that many of these forms and others 
yet unknown will become more important now that the 
microphone and the telephone have established them- 
selves. 

As I write this, I read that the services of Dr. Paul 
Laven, a German broadcasting reporter, announcer 
and dramatic producer have been secured for a new 
film, Kampf (Contest). 

The paragraph continues, ‘‘ He was responsible for 
the introduction of scriptless broadcasting, not only of 
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reports on sporting events, but also of literary essays 
and plays, and it is in this capacity that he is to be 
‘ starred ’.”’ 

Just how far this seems exciting to the present reader 
I cannot estimate. But readers with imagination may 
conjure up the difficulties of scriptless broadcasting for 
the speaker in a ‘dead’ studio, faced by a grinning 
microphone, red lights and all the rest. Then they 
might have half an hour’s chat with someone responsible 
for ‘ producing ’ broadcast talks and plays, to learn the 
dire possibilities of things going wrong, if Mr. X is 
allowed to face the microphone without a script. 
Microphone-fright, dullness, political or moral indis- 
cretion, ‘er’ ‘er’s’, tail-chasing, even blank silence or 
hysteria ...! Yet Lindbergh flew the Atlantic alone, 
with three sandwiches in his pocket. 

Experimenting with scriptless broadcasting might be 
profitable as a purely theoretical development. The 
risks are great, but hardly comparable to Lindbergh’s. 
The possible reward is the establishment of a new art 
form of speaking, if speaking be taken as Lindbergh 
took the ocean. 

As readers will have suspected, I hold strong views, 
rapidly hardening, about talks. Yet this fact does not 
make me a critic of public speaking, in the sense in 
which our accepted musical critics are judges of musical 
sounds. There might be more and better critics of 
speech art-forms if we bred them. 

Let us reach for the nearest book on musical criticism 
and turn its pages quickly. Mr. W. J. Turner, writing 
on Interpretation in Music says in Music and Life,} 
p. 208 . . . “ there is no analogy in any other art to the 
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executant in music. No, there is one, there is the reciter 
of poetry—hardly a comforting comparison for the 
musician | ’’ and (p. 213) ‘‘ ‘ Interpretation ’ invariably 
means obtruding the personal character of the per- 
former into the performance. So we get all sorts of 
readings of famous compositions; the sentimental 
reading, the erotic reading, the ‘ all damned nonsense ’ 
reading, the pugnacious reading, the intellectual reading, 
the ‘ young miss’ reading, the old cynic reading, and 
commonest of all, the ‘mixed’ reading,—produced by 
serious people who go to all the recitals of celebrated 
virtuosos and mark their scores.” 

Yes, but all these are readings of someone else’s com- 
position. I urge that at the cost of money, time, tears 
and the risk of a little ridicule, some people should be 
encouraged really to talk before the microphone. But 
the critic must respect the fact that they are speaking 
without notes, in the hope that good will come of it. 
Schnabel, Kreisler and Jeritza, when they perform, 
do not disillusion us by donning their spectacles and 
reading the score. None of these, however, is com- 
posing while playing. A first-class speaker is doing 
so. A man reading from his notes, however well, is 
like an aviator flying a few feet above a safety net. 
Flying did not develop along those lines. 

The risks—crashes, forced and bumpy landings. They 
are considerable, but studios and laboratories are made 
for experiment. Why not live dangerously for a time ? 
If the critics of speaking forget their new aim and re- 
lapse, let us take them to see Mr. X and Mrs. Y ona 
concert platform, holding the same music sheet, singing 
the duet in Tristan like the excellent music-teachers 
they are. Make the critics observe that the points of 
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Mr. X’s collar have to be eased from piercing his neck, 
just before he begins. Then say to them: ‘‘ These people 
are singing from papers. There are people who, broad- 
casting from papers, can produce the illusion that they 
aren’t. That is something to be thankful for at the 
moment.’ But I urge that we should be pushing on 
towards the next stage; the training of such people. 
Are our present-day critics of speech well equipped for 
their job? Can they tell us when and how any par- 
ticular specimen of a speech-form falls below or rises 
above the respectable average ? Would their criticism 
stimulate experiment as judicious encouragement from 
the world’s best musical critics might inspirit a rising 
Berg, Bax or Bliss ? 

I doubt it, but perhaps at present this is asking too 
much. I will try to illustrate my perplexity. 

Some time ago a discussion was broadcast. The 
speakers had previously decided not to take that easy 
path, a debate. They agreed to avoid those points 
upon which they held opinions so different that no real 
discussion would be possible. So far as I know, not a 
single debating parry or thrust was attempted. Yet 
in a long and kindly article the radio critic of a leading 
daily newspaper described the discussion as a debate, 
criticized it as if it were one, and ended by suggesting 
that in future a studio-audience should listen and record 
their votes. Presumably the presence of this ‘ gallery ’ 
would stimulate the performers to play to it, and be- 
come bruisers. 

It is doubtful if either speaker would have consented 
to solicit the votes of a debate-audience, except for fun 
and privately. Therefore, the speakers may have failed 
to convey the idea of a discussion, the critic may have 
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been debauched by debates—a probability if his under- 
graduate days were still fairly recent—or both may have 
been at fault. Nevertheless, the postulate that a first- 
class debate and a first-class discussion would be recog- 
nizably different remains a reasonable one. I have 
attempted to develop this idea in Chapter IX. 

It is a mournful possibility that several older art- 
forms of speech are fraying at the edges and some even 
deliquescing in the middle. This seems to be true of 
many forms of political oratory. It has fallen on bad 
times. Its speech-forms can be heard shuffling round 
the old haunts of their former glory, like pathetic actors 
in Maiden Lane, gone at the knees, puffy under the eyes, 
sadly unwanted. From the average political meeting 
the younger generation stays away with great resolu- 
tion. Together with the ‘ younger middle-aged’ gener- 
ation it holds strong views concerning the ways in 
which the microphone exposed certain politicians’ 
speech-techniques in September—October 1931. A more 
cheerful picture, though perhaps of the past, is given 
by Mr. James Johnston in Westminster Voices.} 

The broadcasting critic of a leading newspaper wrote 
tome: “ I recently heard Mr. A. B. broadcasting, what 
the ‘———’ described, in other words, as masterly 
oratory. To my ear he mouthed cheerful, clear, flat 
platitudes (and my criticism is not tinged by political 
animosity).” 

Mine, I fear, is. I heard him too, and agree with the 
above impression. Yet to me the most repellent sound 
was the apparently insincere way in which he suggested 
that his audience were men of better judgment than 
himself, though many of them perhaps were. The 

1 London, Hodder & Stoughton. 
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speech sounded to me threadbare and cringing. From 
the arm-chair in a quiet room, listen to broadcast after- 
dinner speeches. You may be led to the belief that 
recent bio-chemical changes in the diners have much to 
do with their enthusiasm. Some charitable soul has 
recently published a book of 500 stories for such 
occasions. This should improve matters temporarily. 

The forensic speech-form is the product of a restricted 
if elaborate skill. It is interesting to observe it in a 
committee chiefly composed of critical people who are 
not lawyers. The effect is as if three men prepared to 
play lawn-tennis on an ordinary court were joined by a 
fourth who persisted in playing some other ball game at 
the same time. In favour of the legal speech-form are 
its articulateness and its characteristic courtesy, though 
the latter occasionally stirs up feelings of inferiority or 
suspicion in sturdy souls unused to this special treat- 
ment. There is often audible in legal speech an 
apparent finality convincing to anyone who forgets 
that he may soon hear the speaker’s dicta opposed with 
equal finality by another lawyer, using a similar speech- 
melody. 

There is, of course, the authoritative speech-form. 
Its bitten-off sentences with their astringent timbre 
can be heard in the tones of the staff officer, and a 
more highly-coloured variety in those of the sergeant- 
major. Both these speech-forms suit their special 
function and are often successful when used for other 
purposes. Yet it is sad to hear the tones of the orderly- 
room bouncing off the stony hearts of a University 
Senate. 

A speech art-form capable of development is the 
business-like one used by some captains of industry. 
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Employing simple words gives, often rightly, an im- 
pression of trustworthy practicality. Yet have you 
heard a gramophone record by Mr. Milton Hayes of a 
chairman emulating the lapwing by drawing attention 
to everything in the report except the fact that this year 
the company will declare no dividend ? 

The art-forms connected with religious worship are 
numerous even in England. The medium in which 
some of them are expressed—‘ pulpit-English ’—has 
formed the subject of an investigation by the B.B.C. 
under the auspices of its Religious Advisory Com- 
mittee.1 Any who doubt the necessity of the investi- 
gation might ponder upon Mr. Lloyd James’s reminder 
that speech is the only aspect of religious worship which 
our public opinion allows to be regularly ‘ guyed’ by 
music hall comedians. In fact, a minister of religion 
recently wrote in a newspaper ‘‘ many a clergyman has 
got to the stage beyond which caricature itself cannot 


go.” 2 
Let us now consider the lecture. It is in a bad way. 
Even the word is unpopular. “I don’t want to be 


lectured,’’ people say. Several times each evening the 
B.B.C. provides the country with lectures, almost 
invariably excellent in matter and frequently in manner. 
Yet it calls them talks. The broadcast ‘ talk’ is not 
always a lecture ; sometimes it is an essay or a news- 
paper article. Jarely, in the last winter, has it been a 
talk. Talks nowadays are usually read while university 
students, at least, hope that lectures will be talked. 

1 Cf. The Listener, 20th July 1932. 

2 Cf. Voice and Personality. ‘‘The Preacher’s Voice,” pp. 78-8r. 
A religious paper reviewed this book in a friendly and understanding 


manner. Yet it did not mention these pages; the only ones which 
dealt specially with preaching. 
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The lecture is grumbled at by university students, 
oftener perhaps than the non-academic person would 
believe. Many lecturers, growing up to this tradition, 
have no desire to justify themselves or even, for the 
fun of it, to hit back. A few, assuming protective 
colouration, ‘run down’ lectures themselves, though 
the title of their post specifically implies their obligation 
to lecture. 

The case against lectures has been put by Mr. H. G. 
Wells in The World of William Clissold and The Work, 
Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. Based, however, 
upon Mr. Wells's view concerning the present and future 
functions of the universities, it crumbles in part if one 
denies his postulates. But only in part. Few univer- 
sity lecturers could regard their duties with compla- 
cency after absorbing Mr. Wells’s observations. 

Nobody, I think, has recently shown enough energy, 
courage or pride in his craft to put the case for the 
university lecture. Nobody tries very hard nowadays 
to defend English sugar-beet or certain types of English- 
made film. Perhaps all three need no justification but 
their own existence. 

The opinion that the art-forms of the ‘ talk’ and the 
lecture ought to be developed separately, and not 
allowed to lose their respective advantages in a char- 
acterless fusion is held by a number of thinking people. 
Mr. St. John Ervine roundly, or flatly, declares that the 
B.B.C. ought to have a ‘ talks dramatist ’ to foster the 
development of this new speech-form until more people 
have learned and extended the art of radio-talking. 

Will academic persons who have something new to say 
consent to try to say it in a form more difficult for them 
and easier for the hearer? Can the B.B.C. persuade 
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them to adopt a style hitherto reserved for the common- 
room? Is it lke coaxing a Forsyte to entertain his 
friends in a public park? Will the talks-dramatist en- 
counter in his pupils unplumbed depths of mental 
narcissism ? And how will he deal with them ? 

An interesting, challenging problem in human 
relationships. I wish him luck. Essential to his 
success will be the provision of critics whose judgments 
will be respected. Effective speaking should be given 
as much serious attention as music, drama or cricket. 


CHAPTER IV 
DARE WE CRITICIZE SPEAKING ? 


In this country the path of the critic of y, ‘usic OF 
painting is not always easy, yet for him there is the 
consolation that few of those who pummel him for 
attacking their idols know much about the subject. 
If he be a realist or cynic, he may reflect that the same 
can be said of a similar percentage of his supporters. 
Both classes know what they like; in itself a likeable 
trait, leading, however, to no new discoveries. 

Yet a critic in these two fields need not seek consola- 
tion in this way. There will be historical accounts, 
more or less correct, of how the various types of picture 
or music evolved, or if not a history, some chronological 
record, even if it be full of flaws. He can, therefore, 
reflect that the pictures he admires are on a line of 
development farther away from those liked by the non- 
expert, and that since he himsclf once liked such pic- 
tures his tastes must at any rate be more advanced. 
He may feel like the man who, being told that his native 
land was going to the devil faster than any other 
country replied, ‘‘ Well, it’s something to be going 
faster.”’ 

To be modern and to criticize many older, or demoded, 
things does not expose a person to universal enmity. 
Plenty of people, though their hearts do not warm to 
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chairs of steel tubing, feel that the horsehair sofa was 
never the zenith of domestic beauty. 

But how much sympathy would there be for a critic 
of modern English speaking if he did his job relent- 
lessly ? It is safest to write of one’s own experience, 
but I have observed numerous instances of the bad 
temper which the subject of speaking may arouse. 
Mr. A. Lloyd James from the perusal of a thousand 
letters per annum, learns that this country is teeming 
with authorities on the English language, and that the 
English language is spoken well only in Scotland. The 
views of a critic in a famous journal whose very exis- 
tence, in its 1933 form, depends upon the social stratifi- 
cation of England will be discussed on pages 173-4. 
Upon the present question they have as much bearing 
as the attitude of a writer of criminal novels might have 
upon the news-columns of the Christian Science Monitor. 
The question of ‘‘ standard English versus dialect ’’ has 
been settled long ago by all those people in England 
who hold lucrative positions which require public speak- 
ing, by their mothers, aunts and sisters, and by the 
staffs of the schools to which they go. One can scarcely 
expect them to revive it—they intend to let sleeping 
Peggottys, Sairey Gamps, and Ben Brierleys lie. 

It is, however, concerning the effectiveness of speak- 
ing that criticism is needed. A tempting path into the 
sunshine of popular approval is to persuade the reader 
that.all this pother about dialect is not important, that 
if everyone will only speak naturally, ‘ instinctively ’ 
there will be no problem. Mr. Compton Mackenzie, an 
uncompromising nationalist, uses standard English or 
something nearly approaching it, on the microphone. 
Per contra, if Stainless Stephen, Mabel Constanduros or 
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Gracie Fields were announced to give a thirty minutes’ 
wireless talk, in Standard English, on a non-humorous 
subject, I wonder if it would succeed ? 

‘Dialect ’ speech, in its own district, is usually more 
effective because of its local colouring. It is doubtful, 
however, if people in Cornwall, Northumberland, Lin- 
colnshire and Kent listen to Mr. Vernon Bartlett less 
sympathetically because he speaks standard English. 
That a strongly marked way of speaking English, 
whether the way characterizes a district or a social 
class, will put up the backs of hundreds of listeners, 1s 
certain. As Mr. Bernard Shaw says, in England no 
man can open his mouth without making someone hate 
and someone else despise him. 

If we regard the chief functions of speech as the in- 
duction of sympathetic emotion in others, the issuing 
of directions and the proclamation of news, it is the 
first function which ‘ dialect’ fails to fulfil universally. 
Further, when a strongly-marked dialect implies a 
narrow vocabulary, the third function is also cramped. 
Hence there is a case for using a universally under- 
standable English (understandable emotionally as well 
as intellectually) alongside as many class or geographical 
dialects or foreign languages as one cares to use in 
special circumstances. 

In the following pages, the three above-mentioned 
functions will be kept in mind when criticizing the 
effectiveness of speech. 

Minding one’s own business is admirable ‘ within 
certain limits,’’ as a philosophical professor of my 
acquaintance would have added—admonishing fore- 
finger alongside his nose and amusedly glinting spec- 
tacles astride it. It has been whispered that the 
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Fnglish mind their own business rather well. There 
are, of course, limitations to the exercise of this virtue. 
In general one must not direct criticism towards persons, 
though one may offer comments upon typical human 
tendencies. If peace is to reign upon this strip of sand 
where I now sit writing, I must not comment too loudly 
upon my neighbours’ choice of swimming-costume, nor 
would it be wise to choose this moment for audible 
generalizations about the psychology of clothing. Yet 
to these conventions, so long accepted that they seem 
axioms rather than postulates, there is a marked ex- 
ception. One is allowed to criticize the dresses worn 
in a play, for the sight of which hard-earned money 
and hard-won leisure have been given up, and a long 
uncomfortable journey has been endured. One is even 
allowed without incurring social odium to express 
opinions about persons, as for instance my own, 
zesthetically worthless, but significant to the box- 
office, that I would sacrifice very little to see a Hamlet 
in plus-fours. Moreover, critics exist who sometimes 
earn large fees for making remarks like these when they 
feel moved to do so. There is, in fact, no ban against 
criticizing the appearance of a person who climbs a 
platform for the explicit purpose of being seen by 
others. 

Can we say the same of public speakers? I suggest 
that there is a taboo upon criticizing in detail a person’s 
voice or speech, even perhaps upon the bare apprecia- 
tion of its beauty or usefulness. 

This is not true of everyone. Mr. George Jean 
Nathan, whom few would regard as taboo-bound, 
in The Testament of a Critic} offers a few violent 

1 1931, New York, Knopf, 
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remarks upon the voices of film actors and actresses in 
his country, though he turns a blind eye upon the ruins 
of the English language among which they romp. I 
should have liked him to train his guns upon a talking 
film from his country which assailed my ears the other 
day. The noise-makers were two men, two women, 
and a cohort of bottles of whisky, poured down a sink 
whenever the action became slack. After twenty 
minutes of those voices and their language, one eagerly 
awaited those inanimate gurglings. After an hour, the 
liquid music might have been Ravel’s. 

Leaving out Mr. Nathan and Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
there seem to be few who discuss fairly cither voices or 
speaking. I think we ought to discuss them, not in a 
waspish or schw'érmerisch way, but subject to the same 
unwritten conventions which to-day, as contrasted with 
a generation ago, govern our discussion of people’s 
appearance. For example, there are people who mind 
their own business so completely that they never men- 
tion the physical disabilities of those who, poorer than 
themselves, have dirty bodies, decayed teeth, ‘ pink- 
eye’ or crooked legs. Yet to-day, others hold that the 
poor do not deliberately choose to have impetigo, 
caries, ophthalmia or rickets ; and that since some have 
expressed a desire to be rid of them, it would be an 
excellent idea to help. This idea is unromantic. It 
would scarcely have stirred Marie Antoinette. Yet 
nowadays, it is a commonplace of civilized countries, 
though not always of cultured ones. 

Let us make a next step in our argument. It is not 
in good taste to mention to a friend your perception of 
some anatomical disability in him if nothing can be 
done to improve it. But if you, with chemically- 
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stained hands, were told that you need not have the 
stains unless you wish, you ought not to take it ill, for 
your hands are seen oftener by others than by yourself. 
For similar but stronger reasons, your voice is not your 
own affair. Most people see their hands occasionally ; 
at present few can appreciate the sounds of their own 
voice, though the voice-mirror is on its way. 

I will support these assertions by examples, leaving 
to the reader the easy task of disentangling their 
respective morals, and warning him that they are all in 
execrable taste. 

At the end of a busy and tiring term I gladly reserved 
an afternoon to attend a meeting at which a leading and 
justly famous scientist was announced as the chief 
speaker. About two thousand other people also went. 
Of these, every adult, say twelve hundred, works hard 
for his or her living. Most of them had travelled a long 
distance to the hall, famous far and wide for its ex- 
cellent acoustic properties. 

I sat about ten feet behind the speaker. I hope the 
next sentence will not sound pompously patronizing, 
but the honest record they are. It seemed to me that 
his verbal matter was original, well conceived, ex- 
cellently arranged, pleasantly spiced with humour, and 
obviously, yet not obtrusively, phrased with the full 
consciousness that its author was a leader of thought. 
Yet even at a distance of ten feet his speech came in 
gusts. His voice was clear, pleasant, and dropped un- 
erringly at all the important points. Yet, how many, 
I wonder, actively resented it ? 

Next day, one of the country’s leading newspapers 
paid the speaker the compliment of editorial comment 
upon the ideas in his address, and reported perhaps one 
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tenth of what he had said. Since the audience were 
not told if the speech would be published, the stock 
excuse, made on behalf of learned people who waste 
our time at meetings by reading printed matter in- 
audibly, is inadmissible. 

I record here the opinion that at least 80,000 working 
minutes were wasted by a man whose genius for 
economy in other directions has won him well-deserved 
fame. I decline to be side-tracked by the usual 
suggestion that the hearers might have been employed 
in worse ways, for these people ordinarily would have 
been at work, most of it useful. If I am asked (the 
reader will perceive that the technique of attacking my 
theme is not unknown to me) whether I believe that the 
worker should never take time off to stand and stare, 
my answer is that in this case there was little to stare at. 

To make these comments in detail is not kicking a 
man when he is down, for the speaker in question has 
a reasonably good voice. He merely failed to make 
himself heard. Yet, to shift some of the blame to the 
organizers, the hall is large enough, and expensive 
enough, to justify the use of modern efficient amplifiers. 
One often sees microphones slung across it, for broad- 
casting purposes. 

The above boils down to this. We object to receiving 
a business letter in illegible writing. We should return 
to the vendor a book in which whole paragraphs of the 
printing were so badly smudged as to be unreadable. 
However well advertised a recital, we should not go 
twice if the singer or violinist were inaudible or played 
constantly out of tune. Yet, with regard to public 
speech, most of us are justified in expecting little. 

Another instance. Not long ago, a sermon was 
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preached by a man whose voice was pleasant, who 
spoke unaffected English, every word of which I heard 
with delight at the back of a large béautiful old country 
church. He read the lessons and the prayers to a lovely 
descant of larks. Here ended the order of Christian 
Service throughout the year. Then came the sermon, 
excellently delivered. But in it, whenever—every 
minute or so—he mentioned his own view about 
extremely controversial social affairs, he prefaced it 
by a calm “ of course ’’. 

“Oh,” say one’s friends, “‘ but aren’t you expecting 
too much from a sermon ?”’ My answer is that I think 
the more educated members, at lcast, of a congregation, 
and those university teachers who are responsible for 
helping to educate preachers ought to expect more than 
that. If an undergraduate really believes that it 
doesn’t matter much how he preaches, provided that he 
does his duty in other ways, what will be the result ? 
Perhaps we are seeing it. Does not a great part of a 
clergyman’s work depend upon the subtle behaviour 
called speaking ? Are not sermons meant to be listened 
to? 

Here is another example. At very frequent intervals 
some devoted or distinguished public servant retires. 
To him the occasion is a milestone and the significance 
of the day very great. The privilege of thanking him is 
given to someone who is known for his ability to speak 
in public. Can we assume that on such an occasion he 
will speak well ? Unfortunately we cannot, nor can this 
success be made much more probable by giving the 
speaker a month’s preliminary notice. He may just 
wait for the inspiration (his word) of the moment. This 
involves the assumption that the inspiration will come, 
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but the wind bloweth where it listcth. Curiously 
enough, it seldom lists in the right direction when the 
matter is one of congratulatory speeches. If the 
speaker had been asked to write an appreciatory letter, 
to be read in public in his absence, one can predict 
with assurance that the manuscript would bear cor- 
rections and the waste-paper basket would have been 
the recipient of several rough drafts. Why then should 
the average speaker fling his preliminary efforts into 
his audience? It is an important psychological fact 
that a person who would never knowingly allow a loose 
phrase of his to be printed will emit them prodigally 
from his mouth. He might even be afraid of speaking 
well lest he should appear to be ‘glib’! There seems 
to be in public speaking a social fashion comparable to 
the ‘ Alexandra limp ’ of two generations ago—-but who 
began it ? 

There will be readers who while regretting that the 
last few pages have been written, will not contest the 
arguments which they are claimed to enforce. But, 
while I am confident of the assent of some readers to 
the next line of argument, I am sure of the dissent of 
others, who may even be puzzled by the views expressed. 

On one occasion many persons engaged in a certain 
branch of social work, gathered to hear an address from 
a leader in this field. JI had the good luck to meet him 
beforehand. He spoke with interest and charm, about 
the people in a foreign country, which we had both 
visited, expressing his views with zest, and illustrating 
them by examples. Afterwards we settled down to 
hear him on his special subject. I believe it is fair to say 


1 Is it true that to translate ‘‘’er, ’er’’ into another language is 
difficult ? 
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that for fifty minutes he gave no concrete instance of the 
principles he enunciated. No firm ground upon which 
our tired minds could alight for a moment, no arithmetic, 
so to speak, by which the validity of his rhetorical 
algebra could be examined. As may be imagined, 
most of the nouns in his address ended in “ ation ”’. 

The address may have inspired others. Yet I longed 
for a personal setting of one of these social generaliza- 
tions, to see how it worked out in the case of Mr. Smith. 
It left me full of boredom at the whole movement, and 
grumbling rude remarks about the wood and the trees, 
Blue-book minds, detached highbrows and the rest. If 
the others were inspired, the atmosphere was singularly 
unlike that of a revival meeting. Everybody went home 
promptly after the speech was over, and a few stole out 
long before. 

The address was one that I should prefer to read ona 
printed page. If that page were my own property, its 
margin would soon contain impious question-marks, 
ticks and scribbled examples. If my mind does not 
descend to earth occasionally I assent too readily. 
Hearing rhythmical generalizations has upon me the 
hypnotic effect that the swinging wind-screen wiper 1s 
said to have upon some drivers; I cannot keep my 
eyes on the road or anticipate obstacles. And I believe 
that in possessing this weakness I am not alone. 

I know that my own tendency towards visualization, 
not necessarily of concrete detailed objects, but often 
of diagrams and diagrammatic pictures,! makes me 


1 Cf. T. H. Pear, ‘‘ Privileges and Limitations of Visual Imagery ”’, 
British Journal of Psychology, 1925, 15, pp. 363-373, and ‘‘ The 
Relevance of Visual Imagery to the Process of Thinking’’, 1b7d., 
1927, 18, I~14. 
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lazy (whatever in this context that gentle English 
epithet may mean) towards speakers who generalize. 
In one sense, therefore, I lag behind because the 
speaker sets too hot a pace. But if there were many of 
my sort in his audience, once again, was he not wasting 
much of his time, not to mention ours? And is there 
not something worth respecting in this reluctance of 
the mind to generalize too readily ? When my type of 
mind is introduced to the stark indecency of the rgth 
century ‘economic man’ it was more shocked than by 
many of Freud’s concepts. How did the original 
delineators of this ‘economic man’ get away with it ? 
Presumably because people listened respectfully, as 
now, to the sonorous generalizer, fearing to interrupt by 
requests for concrete examples. Is not the time ripe 
for a book upon “ Abstract Thinking as a Flight from 
Reality ”’ ? 

I am not ignorant of a useful line of counter-attack to 
this argument. It is to make incisive remarks about 
raiding hen-roosts, coming through dark tunnels, and 
seeing sunrises on Welsh hills. Yet it may be re- 
membered that such speeches compelled action when 
arid generalizations might have been ineffective. 

I submit, therefore, for the reader’s consideration, 
this suggestion. Either the generalizing speech is 
suitable only for the abstract thinker and for the person 
who remembers in (and occasionally thinks with) words, 
and so is definitely unsuitable for the visualizer ; or it 
is unsuitable for most people, who, however, are too 
polite, timid or lazy to object. 

There is a tendency to eulogize the practice of “‘ think- 
ing on one’s feet."” This performance is often necessary, 
as in committee work, and when well done its results 
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are a joy to see and hear. Yet very often one feels 
sadly that the thinking might have been done before- 
hand. Even Babbitt, you will remember, prepared his 
speech to the Rotary Club. To postpone thinking upon 
a complex subject until one has to speak about it, 
seems comparable with an officer fumblingly finishing 
his dressing while reviewing his troops. Good impro- 
visation is delightful. But how seldom it is good! 
And how seldom is good improvisation really im- 
provised ? 

If in England we care little for the way in which 
our language 1s spoken,! there appears to be a much 
larger country, speaking our language, in which they 
care less. 

It would avoid unpleasantness if this fact were not 
mentioned, but because it is interesting and important 
for social psychology, a very brief discussion of it will be 
given on pages 208-213. Since I believe firmly that the 
beauty of function may partly determine the beauty of 
speaking, I plead again for the establishment of critics of 
speaking ; coupling with this the assertion that I do not 
know of anyone yet existing who would quite fulfil my 
requirements. He would inevitably come to his task 
at present with a background of criteria drawn from 
literature, music and the drama. These will all have 
an honourable lineage—and yet that very fact may 
occasionally make them less valuable in their present 
function. May I illustrate by an extreme case ? 

I sincerely hope I am wrong, but I fear not, when I 
write that if the average university don, aged over 
fifty-five, whose job it is to deal with the ways in which 


1 Cf. G. J. Renier, The English, are they Human ? 1931, London, 
Williams & Norgate. 
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men have used words to please or amuse their fellows 
since early times, were asked point blank ‘“‘ What do you 
think of A. J. Alan? ”’ he would answer with proper 
pride, ‘I’ve never heard of him.” All the same, 
millions of people in the British Isles have. Of these, 
thousands have argued, even quarrelled concerning the 
identity, the appearance, the personality and the char- 
acter ot Mr. Alan. It has been seriously maintained 
that he is Mr. Harold Nicolson, of whom many academic 
persons dare not deny cognizance. Yet until—and if— 
that is proved, there will be no embarrassment in 
common-rooms. 

Mr. Alan’s is a case so extreme that I feel impelled to 
devote Chapter XV toit. But it is well worth studying 
by the future critic of speaking. He would not judge 
the speech-sounds merely as such, though probably 
he would be ‘down upon’ harsh, unpleasant sounds. 
We may feel our way gently into a den of growling lions 
if we remember that a modern critic naturally says that 
the pianoforte used at a concert has a dry or wooden 
tone, and (as lately) that the violins in a well-known 
travelling orchestra sounded as if they had been 
acquired in exchange for old clothes. Only by harsh 
verdicts upon harsh voices will the critic prepare the 
way for a state of things in which he can praise a 
beautiful speaking voice, as his musical brother praises 
the tone of the strings in the Vienna State opera, the 
touch of a Schnabel, the quality of an Elisabeth 
Schumann. He will insist in and out of season that 
a harsh voice is harsh, and that a gentle one is gentle 
even if the former must inevitably and obviously belong 
to a transparently honest character and the latter to the 
descendant of a long line of confidence-trick promoters, 
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The critic would discriminate between voice and 
speech, far more than has been customary, with this 
question of effectiveness before his mind. How effec- 
tively did the speech fulfil the functions of arousing 
sympathy, giving directions and transmitting news ? 
Was it easily audible, was it pleasant to hear (at present, 
of course many ways of speaking which please one class 
of listener, displease others for that very reason, but 
it is the critic who can help the community to put this 
right), did it deliver its message, did it offer to the 
average listener of the group to which it was directed 
difficulties which could have been obviated by better 
choice of words, pace, phrasing or accent ? Many other 
questions will suggest themselves. 


CHAPTER V 
CRITERIA OF EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 


It has already been suggested that the general require- 
ments of effective speaking may be greatly changed by 
the microphone, and that even if many good critics of 
effective speaking were already available they would 
have to bring their criteria into line with the new de- 
mands and possibilities. The newspapers seldom criti- 
cize analytically the manner as well as the matter of a 
public speech. This morning’s paper records the micro- 
phone début of Sir X. Y., one of the English authori- 
ties on his own subject. The ‘ wireless’ page gives a 
special place to his talk, yet it merely summarizes what 
he said. Ifa newspaper reader and non-listener should 
ask why there ought to be mention of the way in which 
he said it, the answer is that for twenty years the reader 
has had opportunities of learning the views of this 
speaker from the same newspaper. He is now given 
a first chance of appealing to many who in the ordinary 
way would not read this particular newspaper which 
regularly records his speeches. If before the micro- 
phone he succeeded brilliantly, failed miserably or pro- 
duced no particular impression, a verdict from com- 
petent critics might help the organizers of broadcast 
talks to estimate the desirability of inviting him 
again. It would help him, if he wished to repeat the 
58 
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experience. Without this we are all left where we were 
before. 

The usually accepted criteria of elocution can easily 
be obtained from books on this subject. I venture no 
opinion upon their relative merits. Problems of effec- 
tive speaking, however, are obviously much more 
numerous than those of voice production or of elocution. 
The reciter or actor may be compared to an instru- 
mentalist rendering music composed by someone else. 
The speaker, addressing a meeting, committee, or group, 
upon a matter about which he has special knowledge 
may be an instrumentalist composing as he speaks. 
Nearly always he 1s speaking something which he himself 
has composed. At times his speech is like the improvisa- 
tion of an organist ; well done, it is worthy of respect ; 
badly done, it seems comparable to that technique in 
Parliament known as ‘ talking-out ’. 

It has already been made clear that a speaker’s duty 
to his hearers is to do his thinking, when possible, 
beforehand. The special technique of ‘ thinking on 
his feet’, like improvisation, should be severely re- 
stricted.! If we draw a parallel with music we can say 
that at the moment of performance the speaker 
should decide only upon minor details of form and 
manner, 

Some of the criteria proposed below are familiar to 
teachers of voice-production and elocution. Others are 
primarily psychological, based upon the problems of 
transmitting the message as effectively as possible to 
the greatest number of hearers ; the process technically 
known as ‘ getting it over’. They are suggested pro- 
visionally, as a basis of discussion. 

1 Cf. p. 119. 
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Clear speaking. 


Little needs to be said about this, except to point out 
that it seems worth while to distinguish it from articu- 
lateness. On a gramophone record which I have an 
actor, while using a husky ‘alcoholic’ voice articulates 
his words in a way which suggests that he has been well 
educated. Usually clearness and articulateness shade 
into each other. In English, at any rate, there may be 
over-articulateness in speaking. Many university lec- 
turers chortle happily at the unboundedly confident, 
precise articulation of Mr. Gillie Potter, and the ex- 
planation is not far to seek. 


Interestedness and Disinterestedness. 


Speakers trained for political or for propagandist 
purposes may regard it as axiomatic that a speaker's 
voice and manner should express the maximum amount 
of interest in his subject. Only a duke may yawn over 
his own maiden speech. Yet a university lecturer, 
though he also should usually ‘ sound ’ interested in his 
subject, may have to expound a theory, or to state facts, 
in a detached impersonal way. To indicate this change 
by voice alone is a valuable technique. Its use perhaps 
allows one to distinguish a typically good university 
lecturer from a typically good school teacher. The 
latter has little practice—little opportunity indeed—to 
speak publicly in a detached way about matters in 
which he is not interested, or of which he disapproves. 
There are teachers, parents, governors, education com- 
mittees to consider, apart from the fact that he may 
decline to risk communicating disinterest to his class.? 


1 Cf. The Art of Study, p. 32{. London, 1930, Kegan Paul, and 
‘Learning How to Study,” Report of Conference of Educational 
Associations, London, Dec. 1930—Jan. 1931. 
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The broadcaster's voice, dealing with controversial 
matters, may well pass from enthusiasm through de- 
tachment to lack of enthusiasm, for he can do nothing 
by gesture. 


Suitable pace. 


On this matter the views proposed here may conflict 
with those of many older people. At first sight it 
might appear that one ought to speak at a medium 
pace, and that there is little more to be said about it. 
Listen, however, to a good English talker, not an orator, 
and you will find that the pace varies. 

Yet public speakers usually employ a steady speed. 
One reason muy be purely physical. Ina large hall the 
echoes may return in time to blur a prominent feature 
in the word which one is speaking. To defeat the echo 
in a particular hall a special pace may be required. 
Moreover, in a large auditorium, since all but the 
strongest speakers will impose a certain strain upon the 
listening ability of the audience, any quickening of pace 
may cast an intolerable strain upon the weaker brethren. 
(Whether a public lecturer, as distinct from a teacher, 
ought to consider the 5 per cent of weaker brethren, 1s 
an important question, seldom discussed coolly. A 
good violinist would hardly consider whether his 
pianissimos could be heard by the 5 per cent of his 
audience with the weakest hearing ; a composer would 
not emphasize subtle effects to reach the musically un- 
cultured or lazy listener.) 

To-day, however, the public really have this matter 
of audibility in their own hands. Most halls with ‘ bad 
acoustics’ can be fitted by a reputable firm with am- 
plifying apparatus, the effectiveness of which has 
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increased considerably in the last few years. If the 
lessees of the hall were firmly told that after a certain 
date any fee paid for its hire would be expected to 
include audibility as well as warmth and illumination, 
and if the speaking-critics were merciless, good might 
result. The practice of consultation between architect 
and acoustic expert, before building lecture halls, might 
be extended. 

The microphone, whether used in a hall or for broad- 
casting, film or gramophone purposes makes it possible 
to vary pace. One can speak slowly when enunciating 
laws, definitions, abstract truths, or difficult theoretical 
assumptions, at medium speed when illustrating these 
by examples, and at conversational rate, when telling 
relevant stories. The broadcast discussion, an art-form 
still in its infancy, may contain every possible variation 
of pace, from the quick-fire exchange of almost mono- 
syllabic sentences—a technique which Mr. Noel Coward 
exploits well—to the slowly enunciated expression of an 
entirely new truth. In future, therefore, pace may be 
deliberately varied. 


Naturalness. 


What does this mean to the speaker? Provided the 
effect upon the listener is that of naturalness it scarcely 
matters. The words spoken might be artificial, so far 
as the mental processes which produced them are con- 
cerned, yet they might sound natural. I have in mind 
a successful wireless talker. In the Savoy Hill waiting 
room I once happened to hear her on an excellent loud- 
speaker. A few moments later, she came in and talked 
to a friend in precisely the same way. Yet this manner 
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of speaking, natural to her, is judged by many listeners 
to be artificial. 


Avoidance of marked ‘ dialect,’ geographical or social. 


The desirability of this, if a speaker is to appeal toa 
large mixed audience should need no explanation. 
Y. F. writes concerning Empire broadcasting : 


A great many English people do not realize that 
Cockney accent and Cockney humour as portrayed by 
English comedians or for the matter of that, any form of 
English dialect} are not amusing to the average Canadian 
or American audience. It is to them an unintelligible 
foreign tongue. . . . The Canadian ear has become so 
attuned to the intonation of American speech that 
English speech with even a trace of local accent or manner- 
ism is difficult to understand.? 


From the criteria of the actual sounds produced, we 
now pass to consider those applicable to the matter 
which the speaker communicates. Here there is much 
room for expressing difference of opinion, for discussion 
and experiment. Among these criteria are sincerity 
and intimacy. 

One half the world doesn’t know how the other half 
thinks. This banal but true reflection was engendered, 
some time ago, by a controversy in the Listener, about 
sincerity at the microphone. The subject had pushed 
itself up a little time before that, though discernible 
only on the periphery of the field of vision. 

There had been a series of radio-talks on Religion and 
Science. In them eminent men had, I thought, told us 
what they believed. I still think this. Yet a writer 


1 Italics mine. 
2 World Radio, xv, 387, 23 Dec. 1932, p. 1338. 
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in the Radio Times remarked, innocently enough, upon 
the compelling ring of sincerity in the credo which ended 
the talk of one of the speakers. I know this speaker, 
and while I assume his sincerity, I attribute this 
quality to the others, too. As a result this letter 
caused embarrassing thoughts, sternly repressed. But 
then some naive contributor remarked that, while one 
could be insincere with the pen, the microphone in- 
evitably compelled truth. These events had been 
tenderly laid on the shelves of memory, when something 
happened which once more threw the question of 
microphone-sincerity into high relief, and appeared to 
cause several regular broadcasters some heart-search- 
ings. 

Large oaks from little acorns grow. In a Piccadilly 
shop-window Mr. Harold Nicolson, by chance, if in such 
matters there be chance, observed a blue shirt; the 
sort of shirt he had been looking for for years, knowing 
that it would irritate his friends. Determining, there- 
fore, to acquire it he entered the shop. 

The rest 1s told on page 174 of his People and Things. 
Lest the reader who does not possess this entertaining 
volume may wonder what is the link between blue 
shirts and sincerity, let me add that information about 
this is contained in a chapter headed “ Is the Broad- 
caster Sincere ?’”’ The connection is simple and direct. 
For some time Mr. Nicolson had been asking himself 
whether a regular broadcaster can continue to be 
sincere. His answer was that however much he may 
strive to be sincere, he ends by being a charlatan, that 
the constant speaker on the microphone is gradually 
edged away from any sincere representation of himself. 


1 London, 1931, Constable. 
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Entering the shop, and being kept waiting, Mr. 
Nicolson spoke to the assistant in a voice which was at 
one and the same time sharp and sulky. But when he 
gave his name, the man, who was a regular listener, 
immediately inquired after Mr. Nicolson’s spaniel, 
Henry. Mr. Nicolson now behaved sunnily, and real- 
ized with a hot upsurging of critical introspection the 
contrast between his ‘ broadcasting self’ and the other 
self which that afternoon had tried to buy a shirt. 
“No,” he said, “ this thing must stop. No longer can 
you remain thus at the mercy of your own alibi.”” And 
so he asserts that this broadcasting business creates a 
strange semblance, an unhealthy eidolon, of oneself, 
that one inevitably avoids all subjects which may con- 
flict too strongly with the majority opinion of fifteen 
million listeners, and that this is the negative insin- 
cerity of the broadcaster. He conceals what to him 
are his deepest virtues and convictions, but what to 
others would appear unpleasant, galling or harsh. 
There is, too, a positive insincerity in the broadcaster 
which is unconscious, gradual and wholly degrading. 
It is induced largely by the letters which he receives. . . . 
And thus, gaily rueful, he spoke his Auf Wtederhéren. 

Personally, I wish that he could have carried on with 
his existing shirts a little longer, for then I might have 
enjoyed some more talks, and be walking with my own 
spaniel in the fading September sunshine instead of 
writing this. But the question of sincerity goes 
deeper. In this age of distrust of authority, satire, 
parody, scepticism and sitting-on-the-fence, can any 
preacher or political speaker ignore sincerity? If he 
docs, will not thousands of young and middle-aged 
people ignore him, leaving him to cheer up those who 

E 
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still wish to think that the world is as it was at the 
Diamond Jubilee ? At any rate, I will record for what 
it is worth, that a ring of sincerity or insincerity in a 
broadcast speech, whether they be real or illusory, often 
decide me to continue listening or to reach for the 
switch. 

The Editor of the Listener submitted the printed 
record of Mr. Nicolson’s talk to some regular broad- 
casters, who responded in the Listener of May 13 and 
20, 1931. To the psychologist these letters in their 
variance are welcome. Written by speakers who know 
the microphone at its ‘ business end’, they raise con- 
crete questions which are not easy to formulate, and to 
which, important as they are, nobody has an answer. 

What, then, is sincerity ? 

We must, of course, distinguish negative from 
positive insincerity. Many high lights of polished 
manners are a form of negative insincerity. The use of 
‘rather’ before a complaint, the omission or conceal- 
ment of things which may wound or offend others, like 
covering up a blemish by a patch of court-plaster itself 
not unattractive : all these forms of cultured behaviour 
are insincere. In some parts of this island such in- 
sincerities are accounted as charming, almost indis- 
pensable virtues ; in others, as regrettable vices. 

The selection of matter for the microphone or for any 
other instrument of verbal expression is a necessity, 
yet conscientious selection and frigid and calculated 
garbling are processes obviously connected by a line of 
infinite transitions. 

But positive insincerity at the microphone—how can 
we discuss its effects until we know some of the criteria, 
conscious and unconscious, which determine the judg- 
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ment of listeners with different kinds of mental ‘ appa- 
ratus’, different past history, living in different social 
strata and different parts of the country ? Ofa famous 
living English statesman it is said that while, when 
representing our country abroad, he always told the 
truth, he often left his hearers guessing. This effect, 
however, would be helped by sight of the speaker’s face, 
gestures and posture, which are so exceedingly English 
that a dweller on the Continent might be forgiven for 
wondering if they are not more real than the real thing. 

It is perhaps wise to remind the reader that Mr. 
Nicolson’s voice was the only basis for the radio- 
listeners’ judgments. Now, whether the listener be an 
untravelled rustic or a trained phonetician knowing the 
peculiarities of half a dozen languages, he cannot work 
upon anything factual, other than this pattern of 
sound, and the criteria which he uses will vary to a 
degree which only those who have pondered upon the 
matter will comprehend. Of these criteria we may 
record a few here. 

The listener’s judgment may be analytic ; key-words 
like ‘milk ’, ‘ around ’, ‘ towel’, ‘ask’, local phrases like 
‘you know’: current or just out-moded slang ; these 
may be racked forward from their background, and 
judgment, rightly or wrongly, made upon them. It 
may be through a memory-association with past 
experience of a similar voice—a reasonably good way 
for much-travelled and observant, sensitive ears, 
especially when the earlier voice is consciously recog- 
nized, but full of pitfalls for stay-at-homes and for 
those whose friends belong for the most part to the 
same social stratum. One pit, assiduously excavated 
for years by inferior teachers of dramatic art (there are 
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good ones), swallows up many a listener. It is, of 
course, the ‘ voice-stereotype ',1 created, and perhaps 
subsequently inbred, as an attempt to typify certain 
professions or social grades. 

But there is another way of attributing characteristics 
to the possessor of a voice, by visualizing the speaker 
and his gestures, even his surroundings. That this way 
is no rarity our own experiments in Manchester? have 
abundantly shown; that even the voice-and-nothing- 
besides is ‘seen’ as coloured or shaped is no comic 
psychological curiosity, but a frequent occurrence. I 
have seen two photographs of Mr. Nicolson. When I 
listen to him broadcasting, my mind rejects both, and 
builds up one for itself. Moreover, though I know he 
is sitting in a studio before a microphone, and know 
well what a talks-studio looks and feels like, I seldom 
‘see’ him there. He is at the other end of a long 
mahogany table, the soft reds and browns of which are 
lighted by candles in Sheffield plate holders. On the 
table are pleasant appurtenances suitable to 9.20 p.m. 
I see him faintly through a haze of smoke, and occasion- 
ally because, lying back in my chair, I contemplate a 
very old ceiling which, if the light were better, might 
vouchsafe a glimpse of moulded Tudor roses. If I were 
to try to crystallize all this into adjectives which 
describe Mr. Nicolson’s voice, I should fail, and he 
might be annoyed. But why should I try, since I have 
never believed that man cannot think except in 
words ? 

These are some possible reasons why the voice may 


1 Voice and Personality, pp. 25-34 
3 Votce and Personalsty, Chapter x; Madcline Kerr and T. H. 
Pear, “ Syna:sthetic Factors in Judging a Voice,” British Jour. of 


Psychology, xxiii, 1933, 167 ff. 
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produce illusory effects, here and now. Whether in 
ten years we may judge unseen voices better, whether, 
for example, we shall detect the inherent characteristics 
through the others, I do not know. 

If I may revert to a visual illustration, it is perhaps 
the pile on Mr. Nicolson’s voice which has impressed 
some listeners rather than the sharp edges which at 
times I have heard cutting through it. Diamonds are 
desirable things, but so are carpets. And did anyone 
miss the lancet-edges of that talk upon the events which 
followed the loss of the R ror ? 

I doubt if this has even presented the matter super- 
ficially, and it has said nothing of a fundamental pro- 
blem, the factors behind effortless sincerity. There are 
persons to whom effortless sincerity is possible when 
writing, but difficult when speaking ; there are others 
in whom these relations are reversed. 

Perhaps this is more a matter of directness of speaking 
than of what may properly be called sincerity. In 
England we are so tolerant towards hesitation, stammer- 
ing, substituting one word for another (‘‘ The educated 
Englishman,” says Professor Cyril Burt, ‘as any 
member of an international congress can testify, is the 
worst public speaker in the world’’), that we even 
regard inability to speak as a sign of likeable modesty 
and honesty, and suspect that saying what one means 
is a sign of glibness. 

Let us now consider intimacy of speaking. To many 
listeners who have few acquaintances, travel little, 
have an uninteresting job or none, or live in a lonely 
place, a great attraction of radio-listening is the feeling 
of intimacy which certain speakers give one. A 
speaker’s intimacy is, of course, not a sine qua non of 
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success at the microphone. Recently, speaking to 
friends who live in America, I found that they imagined 
all radio-speakers to be conscious of the ‘‘ vast unseen 
audience,’ and therefore, that they would behave as if 
addressing a crowd. ‘Intimacy’ even suggested to 
them the assaults made upon one by the muted nasalities 
crooned by young men (?) in dance bands, or even worse, 
suggestions in appalling taste, made in radio-adver- 
tizing. 

From one point of view, however, it might be main- 
tained that intimacy of speech to large numbers of 
hearers is the microphone’s invaluable gift. Before it, 
there is no need to raise one’s voice, still less to ‘ pro- 
duce’ it, to speak in measured slow tones. None of 
these luxuries is possible when speaking ‘straight’ to 
more than a handful of people. And though there is 
no acoustic reason why one should not speak thus inti- 
mately to, say, thirty people, a number of psychological 
factors make this feat unlikely. 

Some successful microphone speakers do not attempt 
intimacy, at least if this be judged from the listener's 
end. I can think of a man and a woman who both 
speak interestingly but ‘distantly’. All the same, 1f 
I am busy when they are due to speak | think, ‘ Oh, 
it’s sure to be in the Listener’; not that it always is. 

One must admit the personal preferences of those who 
not only like oratory, but regard it as a speech art-form 
with every claim to be preserved. Whether the radio 
is the medium in which to preserve it, 1s another 
question. But I would urge the desirability of using 
the microphone’s unique advantage to develop a special 
art, as specific as the art of the pencil, the brush, the 
drypoint, and the chisel. 
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Sincerity, intimacy, simplicity, real or apparent, seem 
to be the desiderata of broadcast speaking. 

We can consider some of these aims and the differences 
of opinion concerning them if we glance at a discussion 
of “‘ Live lecturing ’’ which took place two years ago 
in the Observer and the Listener. 

Commenting upon a “ Talk on Talks” given by Sir 
John Reith, Director-General of the B.B.C., the broad- 
casting correspondent of the Observer wrote in the 
Listener of 21st May, 1930 (p. 909) : 


‘“‘T said that I wished Sir John Reith had not laid such 
stress upon the supposed great difference between the 
style required for broadcasting and that in lecturing. I 
said that there is no fundamental difference at all, and 
the insistence on the ‘ technique’ of broadcasting only 
means that those who talk about it know little of live 
lecturing, the lecturer’s power to adapt himself to 
different kinds of hearers. If he knows his job and knows 
his publics—there are many even among fairly serious 
listeners—he need learn very little from the microphone. 
. . . He must aim at one or two kinds (of public) and dis- 
regard therest. Trying to please everybody is the one fatal 
error in broadcasting—fatal both for talkers and pro- 
gramme-makers. The Editor of the Listener speaks of 
the university class-room lecturer as * possibly too grace- 
less and pedantic.’’’ “‘ Very well then,” says the Observer's 
correspondent, “‘ don’t put him on to broadcast and then 
complain because he does not catch on with those who 
are not familiar with and tolerant of the worst kind of 
university class-room lecturing.” 


Here the correspondent calls attention to a skeleton 
which has been sticking more than half-way out of the 
university cupboard for a long time. ‘‘ The worst kind 
of university class-room lecturing ’’ is very bad indeed. 
For a whole winter I attended on two mornings a week 
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early lectures from an otherwise pleasant person, who 
alternated periods of inarticulate mumblings with 
periods of illegible writing on a blackboard. His 
excellent book on the subject could be bought for the 
price of one good seat in a theatre. But the lectures, 
unfortunately, were compulsory. 

Commenting on the Observer's correspondent’s views, 
Professor Cyril Burt writes : 


I believe that with a few exceptions good speakers are 
made, not born, and that all forms of public utterance 
have a teachable technique. ... In ‘ writing up’ his 
talk, the broadcaster must appeal to the mental vision of 
sightless hearers ; whatever is abstract must be shunned, 
and every sentence should call up a picture. 


This criticizes in advance much that has been broad- 
cast since he wrote, for judging from the columns of the 
Listener since May 1930, there have been many very 
abstract talks. I feel that a good reason for broad- 
casting frequent concrete examples of abstract princi- 
ples is the greater difficulty of listening to, as compared 
with reading about, such principles. Yet it is possible 
that I am behaving as no psychologist ought to; I may 
be attributing my own experience, and predilections 
based on my own peculiarities, to the listening public at 
large. (This is technically known as the ‘ psychol- 
ogist’s fallacy ’, yet psychology appears to be the only 
study which warns one against it. Perhaps, therefore, 
the name signifies an inverted modesty amongst 
psychologists). Listeners are so numerous that there 
may be many who, for thirty minutes, can continue 
listening to abstractions from an unseen speaker. I 
am interested, however, to see Professor Burt giving 
the above advice, because, from conversations and 
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correspondence with him I know that he is predomi- 
nantly a ‘ verbalizer’, or thinker-with-words, while I 
am predominantly a visualizer, or thinker-with-pic- 
tures-and-diagrams, to whom words are usually a 
second-best. Professor Burt, therefore, in spite of his 
own liking for words, either cannot face the prospect 
of hearing abstractions for a long time, or may suspect 
—1is he not a psychologist ?—that there are many of my 
type who must be humoured. The mental differences, 
in any Case, are significant. 

Professor Burt advises the speaker, in delivering his 
talk, to be as varied as possible: pitch, speed, stress 
and intonation must be continually changing. Mono- 
tony is the one unpardonable vice. 


The advent of wireless will do much for the art of 
elocution, if it forces us to feel the need for using the voice 
effectively. The new science of phonetics has speedily 
shown how practice based on research can improve a 
foreign accent ; and phoneticians are already turning 
their attention to the subtler problems of emphasis and 
modulation. I believe, therefore, that a microphonic 
technique 1s both possible and, in many cases, necessary. 
But I am equally convinced it must be made the subject 
of a scientific investigation rather than left to the em- 
pirical maxims of practitioners themselves. The acquisi- 
tion of such a technique will not make our speakers artifi- 
cial, any more than the study of voice-production makes 
the well-trained singer seem affected. 


Mr. Vernon Bartlett says : 


The man with personality and imagination can interest 
and be interested by, any audience. But there are still 
so many lecturers of that other type who pay any amount 


1 Cf. T. H. Pear, “ Privileges and Limitations of Visual Imagery ”’, 
British Journal of Psychology, 1025, XV, 303-373: 
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of attention to matter, but none at all to manner, that the 
very word ‘ lecture ’ has become almost a term of deroga- 
tion. We do not mind being ‘talked to’, but we resent 
being ‘ lectured ’, and I think the B.B.C. 1s wise to devote 
as much attention as it does to avoid engaging speakers 
who, however learned they may be, mumble their ideas 
into the microphone in such a manner as to bore nine out 
of every ten listeners. There is not, perhaps, a very 
great difference between lecturing to seen and unseen 
audiences, but there zs one between pedantic and ‘ live’ 
lecturers, be they on the platform or in the Studio at 
Savoy Hill. The difference is perhaps a little less im- 
portant on the platform than in the studio, where the 
lecturer has to depend entirely upon his voice to ‘ get his 
personality across ’. 

I should urge more freedom, less anxiety to please 
everyone, but at least as much care as is taken at present 
to find people whose manner enables them to hand on a 
little information to a great multitude, rather than people 
who, in handing on much information to a few, convince 
all other listeners that the absorption of knowledge is, 
of necessity, a very dull proceeding. 


Professor Harold J. Laski writes : 


My own experience is quite definitely that whatever 
one’s matter, the way of delivery is of quite fundamental 
importance. One of the most eminent thinkers of our 
time used, in my Oxford days, to lecture to three or four 
students, and few of them went regularly. What he had 
to say was of the first importance; but in the spoken 
word he simply could not keep an audience interested. 

In University lecturing, one is developing a theme, 
amply, and onc has time and need for refinement and 
distinction. In broadcasting, the need is the very 
different one of conveying a broad atmosphere in a few, 
vivid strokes. The qualities required for this function 
seem to me quite special in character. It involves know- 
ledge, of course, but it involves also the power to convey 
knowledge popularly, and a good lecturer does not neces- 
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sarily know how to do this. Some men lecture brilliantly 
to advanced students, and are helpless with an elementary 
class; and the reverse is also true. I sympathize with 
the correspondent’s plea for more time. I always feel 
I could do three times as much with half an hour as with 
a quarter of an hour, and the latter period makes me ner- 
vous about the clock. But even if one had his forty 
minutes, the absence of carefully prepared and timed 
material would, I think, lead to that which is so attractive 
in lecturing and so impossible in broadcasting—ample 
digression, on the one hand, and lack of proportion on 
the other. One can correct this in the university or 
tutorial class by personal discussion: in broadcasting 
never. Finally, I agree with your critic that a more con- 
troversial method of statement might be permitted. 
Nothing pricks the listener into thought so much as a 
challenge to his accepted beliefs; and it ought, I think, 
to be possible to represent differing points of view 
adequately. 


Professor W. G. de Burgh says : 


Another complaint of our critic is that we are asked to 
read from a manuscript. [ don’t quarrel with this re- 
quirement, but you have got to learn to write talking 
style. That gave me personally more trouble than any- 
thing else ; and I haven’t yet mastered the art, though 
I think I am on the way to doing so. It is fatal to write 
for broadcasting in anything like the style you would use 
for an article or a review or a book. You have got to 
talk naturally to unseen friends in unseen arm-chairs 
round an unseen fire. The Emperor Augustus should 
have made an ideal broadcaster; he never had a con- 
versation even with his wife without writing down before- 
hand what he was going to Say. 


In ‘straight ’’ speaking there is the obvious advan- 
tage of seeing the reactions of one’s audience and of 
being able to eke out or compensate for difficult or dull 
passages by gestures, slides and apparatus. One 
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drawback of broadcasting as compared with ordinary 
lecturing is that in the former there is often no attempt 
to paint in a background for the subject. Possibly this 
convention arose when talks lasted fifteen minutes, not 
thirty. Yet it may be a hampering one. Let me ex- 
plain by imagining that real talks will eventually be 
broadcast in the evenings on some of the day’s events. 

To-day, for example (22nd Sept. 1932), the stop- 
press news hints that France has surprised Japan and 
England in connection with the League of Nations. 
Nobody seems to be able to guess what will happen at 
the Disarmament Congress in Geneva. The Prince of 
Wales is probably now approaching the Danish coast 
in the air-liner Herakles. 

Are these matters inherently interesting ? Towhom? 
May I, as a potential listener—and critic—to-night, 
reply ? My general interest in the first two subjects 
and personal interest in the third—I am just back from 
Copenhagen—would make me listen assiduously to any 
radio-talker who plunged straight into his subject with- 
out building up a psychological backcloth for it. But 
other things are recorded in to-day’s newspaper; a 
cotton dispute in Manchester, a rumour that a private 
group may buy up municipal housing estates, a para- 
graph about Mr. Roosevelt's chances of the Presidency. 
If any radio-speaker should assume to-night that I shall 
listen to these latter subjects with 100 per cent initial 
interest, that the bare mention of them by the an- 
nouncer will cause my mental engine to start up warm, 
he is seriously mistaken. One cause of my relative 
lack of interest in these second three subjects is that, 
unlike the first trio, they do not immediately snuggle 
back into a ready-made mental setting. I feel sure that 
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large crowds of Danes will cheer the Prince in Kongens 
Nytorv, and that the Harbour will do something 
appropriately picturesque. I think I know what to 
expect, and for this possibly bad reason, I listen with 
pleasurable anticipation. If the speaker can dredge up 
from my mental sea-bed something to accommodate 
Mr. Roosevelt, I shall probably continue to listen even 
if the talk is dullish. Talks, of course, are often short 
and there is little time for this. Yet I think it can 
seldom be safely omitted. Mr. Vernon Bartlett ‘“‘ some- 
times takes an hour over his opening sentence, says it 
has to be good or 20 per cent of those listening will 
switch off nght away ”’.} 

In an hour’s lecture, however, the first ten minutes 
might be well spent thus, and—though I know there are 
others who disagree here—the penultimate five in saying 
what one would like to have discussed. 

In such background-painting, rapid comparisons with 
events and conditions familiar to the listener; com- 
parisons which bring out striking resemblances or con- 
trasts, are extremely useful. Here neither humour nor 
the apt image are to be despised (Mr. Lloyd George, 
yesterday, said that the Liberal party is like a kitten 
with its head stuck in the cream-jug. Since it can’t 
smash the jug it may have to be pulled out by the tail). 
A rapid survey of the important considerations which 
the speaker could not mention, seems necessary if 
only to indicate that he may have a better sense of 
proportion than he has shown in the short time allotted 
to him. 


1 Radio Times, July 15, 1932, p. 120. 


CHAPTER VI 
“GETTING THE MESSAGE OVER ”’ 


In Chapter V the acts of speaking clearly, articulately, 
and pleasantly have been discussed. All these, how- 
ever, might be applied to words learnt by the speaker. 
The choice of words may be an entirely different matter. 
We have compared the processes of speaking with the 
body-technique of a tennis player and the choice of 
words with the choice of his possible shots. It is com- 
paratively easy to speak well if one is merely citing some- 
one else’s language ; it is often much more difficult to 
decide on the words which shall be used. Here, of 
course, come the important questions of written and 
spoken style. There are many who can teach you how 
to speak ; fewer who can teach you what to say—how 
to select the shots which will be most effective, even if 
one “ knows the stuff’’. Iam told that at present some 
of our best young women public speakers have been 
trained to persuade people of the validity of certain 
political war-cries. If they are ‘ putting over’ spoken 
matter previously prepared, they are comparable to 
tennis players who merely reproduce the shots devised 
by a famous tennis coach and cannot, or do not, im- 
provise or invent new ones. 

There may be many good books dealing with this 
important matter of effective personal contact between 
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speaker and audience, of getting the message across. 
I have only met one; Professor H. A. Overstreet’s 
Influencing Human Behaviour, a few pages of which 
deal excellently with this topic. Perhaps, therefore, 
I may quote with comments some of his paragraph- 
headings, with the intention of introducing the reader 
to his book. These remarks are not meant as criticism 
but as suggested supplementation, since Professor 
Overstreet had a visible audience in mind; never an 
invisible one, nor in this book has he considered the 
microphone’s peculiarities. 

Broadcasting, from the psychologist’s point of view, 
pleasantly complicates the matter of public speaking in 
that it pre-supposes an objective and a technique which 
hitherto have been incompatible. The objective is a 
number of people possibly much larger than the greatest 
orator could ever have dreamed of ; the technique may 
be the intimate, friendly manner. Even, however, if 
it is not intimate, the “‘ physics’ of the speaking voice 
used must be accommodated to the microphone’s 
demands. No visual compensation of auditory de- 
ficiency is possible, and one cannot watch the effect 
upon the audience. The B.B.C., perhaps as an experi- 
ment, recently abolished the studio-audience in vaude- 
ville. It does not provide an audience for studio talks 
and discussions. Such hearers, I think, would be a 
compromise, unsatisfactory from almost every con- 
ceivable point of view. 

Professor Overstreet’s chief hints are indicated by 
italics below. Assuming that the reader of the present 
book can refer to Professor Overstreet’s lines of argu- 
ment, I record here merely the thoughts which they 


1 London, Jonathan Cape. 
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suggested to me, when I had in mind the radio-listener 
as well as the student in an actual class. 


Think of your audtvence. 


To-day this may have two meanings, that one shall 
keep in mind the presence, interests, desires, and satis- 
faction of the visible audience ; the other, that in pre- 
paring notes for an ordinary lecture or for broadcasting 
one should imagine the persons to whom one is speaking. 

With a visible audience of, say, forty this is not 
difficult to the practised speaker, though much depends 
upon the subject. Travels in the jungle and the relation 
of mind and body are both potentially interesting 
themes, but the first one stands more chance of ‘ getting 
across.’ What, if anything, should be done about the 
obviously uninterested person, who is as ubiquitous as 
a dog in a crowd ? 

Has the problem of the particular member of the 
broadcast audience to whom one should address one- 
self ever been solved? I doubt it. ‘‘ Imagine the 
average listener ’’ is an easy answer. But anyone who 
has a psychological training, or has read the many dis- 
cussions of this subject in the Radio Times} of the 
variegated bunch of people who call themselves average 
listeners will be sceptical on hearing this. What of 
the man who likes jazz and Bach; J. B. Priestley and 
Virginia Woolf; radio-drama and clever inanity; Stanley 
Holloway and E. M. Forster? Plenty of his kind exist 
already and their number will probably increase. 

Address yourself to the average member of the 
audience? Much will be gained and much lost. 
Occasionally, for example, the average member may 


1 E.g. of 22 Jan. and g Sept. 1932. 
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feel peevish because you gave two examples of an 
abstract statement when he felt one was enough. Yet 
the farmer in a Yorkshire dale (this is no imaginary 
example ; he wrote me several pages of understanding 
comment upon a broadcast talk which I had not in- 
tended to be simple) may have come in dog-tired, and 
apart from that, his everyday conversation is not usually 
full of abstractions. The average listener, though he 
understands what a certain remark was driving at, may 
not grasp fully why it was introduced just there. But 
the average listener next-door to him may heave a sigh 
of relief that this particular ‘1’ was not dotted, and 
gave him the fun of casting back for the allusion. What 
isonetodo? What isa talks-director’s best procedure ; 
to keep all talks at ground level, to grade them in 
difficulty, to ask talkers to tap different intellectual 
strata in the same discourse, or to do all these things ? 


Look at your audience. 


This is excellent advice provided one does not com- 
promise with one’s courage by looking at one member 
all the time. There is a risk, when lecturing without 
notes, that an intelligent face, visibly quick in the 
uptake, will catch your eye. Thereafter, in gratitude, 
you may unconsciously turn your lecture into a talk, 
suitable only for that particular listener. The audience 
rightly resents feeling de trop. 


Find thetr interest. 


This implies that one will throw out preliminary 
remarks to discover the interests already in one’s 
hearers. It is excellent advice for speaking to a visible 
audience on a topic closely related to popular knowledge. 

F 
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In broadcasting, obviously, one would be flying kites in 
the dark. There is, too, the difficult, but exciting 
intellectual adventure of trying to create an interest 
where, fairly certainly, none already exists. Yet here, 
as elsewhere, the new knowledge must be grafted upon 
the old. 


Never make the audtence feel inferror. 


Professor Overstreet’s advice is meant for American 
readers. Presumably the inferiority which he has in 
mind is intellectual and cultural. To this warning one 
can add a second, for English readers, that an audience 
can be made to feel socially as well as intellectually 
inferior. An admirer of the written philosophy of a 
famous English clergyman once recorded in the Listener 
his intense disappointment at the marked ‘ top- 
loftiness’’ of the voice and speech when these philo- 
sophical opinions were broadcast. Mr. H. W. Nevinson, 
himself educated at a public school and at one of the 
older universities, remarks in Rough Islanders } upon 
the tendency of clergymen of the Church of England 
when several of them are together at a reception to 
insulate themselves as a unit, one, by the way, into 
which few outsiders would ever dream of attempting 
to break. How far is this attributable to their speech ? 
In Voice and Personality, a clergyman’s views on the 
‘‘ parson’s voice ’’ were quoted. On reading this, one 
of the best-known young Methodist ministers promptly 
offered to introduce me to a number of colleagues of his 
own age, whose speech would approximate to standard 
English. 

Exceptions can be found to most general statements. 

1 London, 1930, Routledge. 
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Some radio-listeners, tired of their geographical and 
social surroundings, and not inhibited by private 
inferiority-complexes, listen with extra interest to 
people unlike themselves. Perhaps, too, the age of the 
listener may affect the attitude towards the sound of 
“superiority ’’ in the speaker. One broadcast talker, 
who in general is extremely popular, sets up the backs 
of some young and middle-aged people, not so much by 
making them feel inferior as by producing the impres- 
sion that he feels superior. Old people, I believe, find 
his tone pleasant. May it be that they were brought 
up to regard a feeling of inferiority as natural, when 
addressed in those tones, or perhaps that they have 
never been critical of voices, speech or manner in the 
way which is now fashionable ? 


There should be a circular response. 


The audience should respond to a lecturer ; he should 
be quick enough to see this, to answer, and in this way 
to establish a sense of comradeship. An exhausting 
task this can be, but inspiring when it succeeds. 


Use humour to enlist the audience, to exhilarate them, and 
to preserve a sense of proportion. 


A few suggestions on this matter have been offered 
in Chapter XI. 


Never be angry with the audience. 


If anger is required, make them angry with the object 
of your own anger. Do not make them angry with 
you, when they have no opportunity to object. If, 
however, there is a subsequent discussion, you may have 
a chance to justify yourself. Mr. George Bernard 
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Shaw’s broadcasts seem, as one might expect, to defy 
all generalizations. 


Use your votce. 


Since, in a sense, the whole of the present book is 
about this, little need be said here, except to call 
attention to the relative newness of the problem dis- 
cussed in this chapter. 

It is now necessary for broadcasting organizers to 
choose speakers whose voices, intonation, phrasing and 
speech-melodies will be acceptable to New Zealand, 
Australia, South Africa, parts of India and on certain 
nights to the English-speaking parts of the U.S.A. 
In the writer’s opinion the standard English of 
the National programme may have to be modified 
for Anglo-American use. While a radio-talker’s failure 
to interest this large slice of the world’s population 
will be a very serious waste of time and money, any 
success will equal the combined circulation of many 
best-sellers. This success, moreover, will be achieved, 
not in twenty years’ hard work, but in twenty minutes 
of apparently effortless speech. 


Use your appearance. 


Speaking includes gesture, facial expression, posture 
and gait. A successful speaker’s appearance will aid 
and not interfere with the “ putting over’ of his mes- 
sage. His clothes should be reasonably like the average 
clothes of the community, with no violently distracting 
feature. Mannerisms, which usually symbolize private 
complexes, interfere with the message because they are 
meaningless to the audience and prevent other gestures 
which might illustrate the meaning. Mannerisms 
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consciously produced with the aim of putting the 
audience at its ease by suggesting the speaker’s in- 
formality may be double-edged weapons ; for example, 
so much time may be taken in unfolding a tobacco- 
pouch, filling and lighting a pipe that the audience may 
lose interest in the talk. A lecturer who came many 
miles to talk about the unjustifiably cruel oppression of 
a minority in post-war Europe did not help his message 
by the airy waving of a cigarette. 

Other excellent pieces of advice are self-explanatory. 
They are: Begin with situations. Begin with something 
that makes a difference: an effect needing a cause, or a 
cause implying an effect. Present a conflict. Close with 
asnap. I readily obey the last order. 


CHAPTER VII 
STANDARD ENGLISH 


REASONS can be found for and against the inclusion 
in this book of a chapter on Standard English. Refer- 
ences to it are scattered throughout the pages; to 
collect them might be convenient. Yet many people 
are eager to encapsule this subject ; to divorce it from 
its living implications, to discuss it in a vacuum or 
to ignore it. The pattern of sounds when we speak 
cannot be considered completely apart from our social 
behaviour ; this being a reason for dealing with Stan- 
dard English as and when it occurs. 

A reason for my reluctance to add this chapter is 
that one appeared, exposing my prejudices, in Voice 
and Personality. Since 1931, however, new light has 
been cast on present-day problems of Standard English. 
Mr. A. Lloyd James broadcast a series of talks on 
‘Speech in the Modern World.”"! The effect of thirty 
broadcast lessons on the speaking of children has been 
objectively investigated by gramophone records; an 
account of this experiment being published by the 
Central Council for School Broadcasting.? Lastly, 


1 The Listener, June 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, July 6, 1933, especially 
June 15. 
2 The Evidence Regarding Speech Training ; Inquiry Pamphlet. 
No. 3. 3B.B.C., London, 1933. 
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in December 1932 regular daily broadcasting to the 
British Empire began, and this fact raises unique 


problems. 

The title of the present chapter merely bows to con- 
vention. ‘“‘ Universally Comprehensible English ’”’ is a 
betterone. ‘‘ Standard ”’ arouses anger in many people, 


but few of them admit that they deliberately use and 
recommend a manner of speaking which is only narrowly 
comprehensible. 

For some, Standard English has lost interest, except 
as a debating subject. One speaks, they maintain, to be 
understood. Since, now space and time are defied, one 
may be understood by persons thousands of miles away, 
and days or years after one has spoken, why not talk as 
‘legibly ’, so to speak, as possible? The situation can 
be compared with writing. One can express oneself 
best by a universally legible typewriter, but the pen 
can still be used for intimate writing. To some modern 
people, however, this refinement seems a little un- 
necessary. The use of Standard English, therefore, 
becomes to them merely common sense, to others a 
matter of taste. 

Let us examine practical aspects of the question. It 
is unprofitable, even impertinent, to discuss whether a 
vaguely indicated section of people ‘ ought’ to speak 
a particular variety of English. A young woman, let 
us say, who speaks a well-marked local dialect, seeks 
her fortune in a distant part—fifty or several thousand 
miles away—of the English-speaking world. For 
private reasons she may wish to alter her way of speak- 
ing. Who are we, to have an opinion about this? 
She may have fallen in love with a man who speaks 
in a way which seems preferable to her own. She may 
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think that the sounds which she makes are ugly, and 
possibly they are. Those who condemn her for ‘ spoil- 
ing’ her speech might as well censure her for washing 
her face. Admit her right to refuse to be tethered to 
her native place, or to the section of society in which she 
was born, and you relinquish any claim to criticize her 
action. 

To-day, cheap travel, freer permeation of society by 
people from different places, and the influence of wire- 
less, the films and the newspapers make it impossible 
to discuss Standard English in terms of the past. Any- 
one who wishes to travel, geographically or socially, 
must be prepared on occasion to speak a widely under- 
standable variety of English. Speech, which in one’s 
immediate social circle, is called polished, the majority 
of the English-understanding world may call precious 
and irritatingly distracting; sounds which to one’s 
friends are virile, others may call truculent. 

Whether, when an individual acquires the ability to 
be widely understood, he will become bilingual, trilingual 
or polylingual is not a question to get excited about. 
Many educated people, who advise the ordinary person 
to preserve his ‘ dialect’ can speak several languages. 
Playwrights and novelists for whom dialects are raw 
material naturally deplore their disappearance. Pro- 
fessors who study them feel equally anxious. Yet their 
point of view is exceptional. When a foreign mission- 
ary, ambitious to be known as an ethnologist, discovers 
that the behaviour which he wishes to study will dis- 
appear at a rate proportional to his educational efforts, 
he may be puzzled concerning his proper procedure. 
Yet few would advocate the retention of cruelties of a 
primitive type because they make interesting reading. 
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Journalists who inveigh against the forces tending to 
make dialect disappear, write in standard English, have 
their articles printed in standard type, and prefer to 
work for newspapers with a wide circulation. The most 
honest defence of the retention of dialect comes from 
those who bluntly disbelieve in democracy, regard the 
existence of upper and lower social classes as desirable, 
and standard English as a passport, purchasable at a 
high rate, to strata of society which are financially and 
socially profitable. 

Only in a very restricted sense can Standard English 
‘““make us all speak alike’. Ifit did, its users could not 
differentiate each other’s voices. The standardization 
of men’s dress through a large part of the modern world 
allows of many variations of detail. The chief value 
of the ‘ lounge suit’, however, is that one can assume 
it for a variety of occasions, and then get ahead with 
the business of the day, without wasting time on 
needless changes of attire. What a man does is more 
important than what he wears. Similarly, what he says 
ought to be more interesting than the noises which he 
makes, provided that one’s intellect and emotions under- 
stand them sympathetically. It seems fair to assume 
that anyone who nowadays bothers too much about 
the exact pronunciation of any particular word, unless 
he is professionally or culturally interested in it, hasn’t 
enough to do. 

Probably few of us welcome every recommendation 
made by the B.B.C. committee on Spoken English. 
Perhaps it should be made clearer that one aim of this 
committee is to find a pronunciation of any individual 
word which shall sound as different as possible from 
other pronunciations. A subtle difference of sound 
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which may be easily noted by a highly educated ear in 
Perth or Surrey might be missed in Lagos, Brisbane, or 
San Francisco. In these places, a listener may be 
hearing in bad local conditions, and, moreover, may be 
listening to a language which he understands only 
imperfectly. 

To write like this is, of course, to make universal 
intelligibility the most important aim of speaking. 
Other views are possible. After mentioning in public 
some psychological implications of the Empire broad- 
casting programme, I received a letter from a corres- 
pondent who had lived in one of the Dominions. Its 
tenor was that rather than sacrifice our lovely language 
by finding for it a greatest common measure, especially 
if the accents of the Dominion of X were to form part 
of the sum from which the result would be obtained, she 
would let the Dominions go unfed. Still, if you read 
the letters in World-Radio a month or so after Christmas 
1932, you will meet with other opinions. Many dwellers 
in the distant parts of the world delightedly welcome 
not only music, but talks, which give them badly needed 
mental food. 

This fact is, perhaps, the only new feature in this 
threadbare discussion. The Standard English so much 
debated at present may have to be widened and modified 
to meet the needs of the rest of the English-speaking 
world. Changes in the ‘r’ and the ‘ a ’—these should 
placate thousands—and in the pronunciation of poly- 
syllabic words like ‘laboratory’, may be effected. 
Indeed the announcer may learn to speak in a tempo 
slower than the average, without sounding pompous, 
childish, or losing the natural, interested, friendly 
speech-melody. This feat seems rather like riding a 
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bicycle slowly. One readily learns new strokes in golf, 
tennis or swimming ; why not in speaking ? 

But, many will ask, are we not ignoring the senti- 
mental value of dialect, its intimacy, its friendliness, 
its familiarity ? There is no reason why anyone should 
not speak dialect with an understanding auditor. Yet 
perhaps too much is granted to a debating point. It 
seems to assume that everyone associates his birthplace 
with the happiest days of his life—what if he left it 
at five years of age ?—and the people he met before the 
age of ten as the only friends he has ever had. Surely 
that is too much to claim. A child born in Bradford, 
Yorkshire, may have a father born in Bradford, Wilt- 
shire, and a mother born in Ipswich, Oban or Car- 
marthen. The speaking, therefore, which he associates 
with early parental affection is not the dialect of his 
native town. That one should regard all denizens of 
Great Britain who were not born in one’s own locality 
as potential enemies may sound natural enough in the 
wave of localism which has spread over Europe during 
the last two years, but may look rather foolish if it 
subsides. 

Whether a particular dialect, as apart from a voice 
with a particular timbre, can sound universally friendly, 
to anyone and everyone is an interesting, unsolved 
problem. But it is certain that at present a local dia- 
lect which may make its user intimate with A may 
cause him to sound the reverse of intimate with B, if 
B happens to come from another district or social group. 
This is, of course, especially true of social dialects. 
Intimacy between people from different parts of Eng- 
land is attained more quickly and easily by those who 
speak Standard English than by any others. 


CHAPTER VIII 
EFFECTIVE SPEAKING IN THE SCHOOLS 


THE English reader may understand why the writing 
of this chapter was deferred. There are so many ‘ buts’ 
to answer, though not all of them deserve it. The first, 
however, is worth raising in its most probable form. 
“ But what do you mean by the schools ? Don’t you 
know that England contains all kinds of schools, marked 
off from each other in ways which are most important 
for the stability of society ?’’ Certainly one cannot 
move about this country very long before meeting 
examples of these stratified social conditions. To ignore 
them makes for mental comfort, yet they exist. 

What do we mean by effective speaking in schools ? 

If we return for a moment to the three functions of 
speaking ; to induce sympathetic emotion, to issue orders 
and to impart information, it will be found that any 
expressed view of speech-effectiveness usually tends 
unconsciously to lay stress upon one of these functions, 
often to the exclusion of the other two. There may be 
readers who hold that an important function of aschool is 
to teach its pupils tocommand others. This opinion may 
sound extreme, yet sometimes it is framed in so many 
words though more often held and acted upon without 
verbal expression. Such readers will not find here any 
detailed description of how the speech mechanism is 
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used to produce these commanding effects. The tech- 
nique is not difficult to learn and is often quite efficiently 
taught by example. To regard this function of speech 
as generally important, however, assumes the per- 
manent presence of sections of society naturally fitted 
to command and to be commanded respectively. 
Therefore, presumably it would be impolitic to en- 
courage the acquisition of this technique in all schools. 

The problem of inducing sympathetic emotion in the 
listener is the obverse of that mentioned above, since 
few commands are issued with the primary aim of 
inducing sympathetic emotion. Indeed, if they were, 
other methods of getting the world’s work done would 
have to be adopted. It seems, therefore, that there 
may be a technique of saying something in such a way 
that the maximum number of hearers regard the mes- 
sage sympathetically. For example, many listeners 
who do not share Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s sentiments 
about party politics feel warm friendliness at the sound 
of his voice. On the other hand, not every voice, which 
preaches brotherly love, does so in a way which inspires 
this sentiment in the immediate listener. It is possible 
to speak of such a peaceful topic as the preservation of 
the countryside or the necessity of world peace in a 
voice like the crack of a slave-driver’s whip, with words 
that suggest the commands of a Cesar. Or again, on 
the same reasonable topics, one may endure a whining, 
lisping, ‘ r ’-less voice, linking together pale abstractions, 
or shrill, quarrelsome noises suggesting a bad-tempered 
hen, using arguments which imply that the listener is 
necessarily stupid and old-fashioned. 

To arouse sympathetic emotion in a mixed audience 
in one’s own country is not always easy. Unexpected 
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difficulties, however, may arise in another country, even 
if it uses the speaker’s own language. On pages 25 and 
93 I have mentioned Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s voice, which 
in so many ways seems well fitted for public speaking 
in England. Yet on this matter it is only fair to quote 
from Mr. Wickham Steed’s presidential address to the- 
Modern Language Association, reported in the Man- 
chester Guardian of 3rd January 1930: 


“I wonder,” he asked, ‘“‘ whether Mr. Baldwin would 
have been so successful as Mr. MacDonald in America had 
the electorate chosen to retain his services? He speaks 
English with a clear pronunciation, but in his voice there 
is a trace of Harrow, which may have aroused latent 
resentment in the American breast. But when Mr. 
MacDonald spoke of ‘ the world’s yearning for peace ’ the 
American hearts warmed towards him.”’ (Laughter.) 


Mr. Steed said he was one of those fortunate individuals 
who, when visiting the United States, had been compli- 
mented on speaking English with an English accent. 
(Laughter.) ‘‘ The first time the compliment was paid 
to me,” he said, “ I asked my adulator what he meant by 
an English accent. He emitted sounds from the roof of 
his palate near the back of his throat, and I recognized 
a caricature of tones which I had heard on occasion among 
Oxford dons, members of the British Diplomatic Service, 
and officers of the Guards.’’ (Laughter.) 


‘« Tf the English and American peoples are to understand 
each other,’’ added Mr. Steed, “ they will need very care- 
fully to study each other’s political accents—that is to 
say, the connotations and the traditional implications of 
words and phrases which may seem identical, no less than 
the varieties of pronouncement. Without some mastering 
of local accents and meaning, the life of a vagrant English- 
man in the United States may be difficult. The accents 
of Irishmen and Scotsmen do not fill American ears with 
a feeling of remote superiority.”’ 
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Since the effect of a voice and mode of speaking vary 
according to the geographical position and the social 
stratum of the audience, most schools, when teaching 
a pupil to speak, might with advantage take more notice 
of these points. 

It is obvious that when addressing an audience of bis 
own social class the way in which a person speaks is 
likely to arouse sympathetic feeling. Unfortunately 
the same type of speech applied to a different section of 
society may arouse antagonism. The modern problem, 
especially for the broadcaster, is how to use not only 
voice inflections but words and phrases which, like type 
in a newspaper, shall be acceptable to the majority. 

Concerning the importance of the third function of 
speech, the imparting of information, there is little 
difference of opinion. 

I submit, therefore, that the two last functions of 
effective speech ought to be encouraged in our schools. 
There 1s no space here to suggest how the time might be 
found for such teaching. That it might be found will 
be believed by many parents who discover that their 
children could have done much better in public life 
if they had been able to speak efficiently. Even if 
writing well were a satisfactory substitute for speaking 
well, there is no reason why a boy should not learn both. 

The vocabulary which he acquires by writing en- 
thusiastically and with discrimination may help him in 
speaking ; the more so if his school is one where the use 
of a wide and flexible vocabulary is not regarded as 
indecent ostentation. But, just as many may hold 
that casual conversation does not need a wealth of 
words (though much of it is deadly dull because of 
verbal poverty) the pupil may reasonably be informed 
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that it is desirable to speak in public not only without 
‘ frills’, but also without froth or lumps. The attempt 
to achieve this may develop bi-lingualism in some 
schools. Perhaps the pupil will address himself to a 
class of his schoolmates or to a larger audience in a type 
of speech different from that in which he addresses his 
parents. I see nothing terrifying in this: it happens 
every day. In fact, some writers, vociferous in warning 
us of this possibility, themselves use, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, more than one mode of speaking. 

Learning to recite will assist public speaking. It 
is, however, only a partial help in the technique of 
clothing one’s own thoughts in fitting words. If it were 
more, the everyday conversation and the unborrowed 
speeches of elocutionists and actors would be more 
exciting than they are. How often after a play have 
we lamented the anti-climax when before the curtain a 
bluff King Hal, a Hamlet, even an Oedipus Rex thanks 
us, one and all, from the bottom of his heart, ignorant 
perhaps, that Mr. Davy Burnaby has made it difficult 
for us to listen without smiling. Nor must we forget 
that anyone who steeps himself too deeply in the speech- 
styles, rhythms, intonations and sound-pictures of 
others, even perhaps, of a different age, may impose 
upon the course of his speech alien patterns which pre- 
vent the growth of his own style. Sometimes the older 
copy and the personal pattern may coalesce delight- 
fully. There is a pleasing story of a superb English 
public speaker who having mounted to the crest of a 
recognisably Ciceronian peroration, was observed by 
his colleagues to be unable to descend. A man of 
resource, he made no spinning nose-dive. With a catch 
in his voice, he sat down. 
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Inevitably the following suggestions include some 
which certain readers will deem unnecessary, or 
perhaps aimed at replacing instruction which they think 
preferable. Since there are schools which take speech 
seriously and these lines may reach the eye of some 
teachers in them, I ask pardon for wasting their time. 
Others, who owe their presence on the staff chiefly to 
their ability, demonstrated many years ago, to make the 
approved kind of black marks on paper, will not be 
attracted by this book’s title. For this good reason 
they may raise no objections. 

It is to be expected that some of the modifications 
suggested may be unwelcome in certain quarters. On 
the other hand, I think nothing impracticable is put 
forward. There may be teachers who having read the 
proposals, will say that they personally could never 
carry them out. Then they may look round for 
applause, as in England (though their number is de- 
creasing) men do when they announce that they are 
unmusical. I hope the applause will not be forth- 
coming. It is time that we were far less kind towards 
those who, while able to speak well themselves, do not 
propose to help others, even though they hold the 
salaried position of a teacher. 

Since one of the simplest performances required from 
a speaker is description, instruction in public speaking 
might well begin by requesting the pupil to describe 
something before him. ‘‘ Describe this in such a way 
that someone who cannot see it will be able to know as 
much about it as possible.’”’ That in its higher flights 
description is difficult, but well worth doing, is shown 
by the spectacular successes and failures of broad- 
cast running commentaries upon events as they 
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happen.! I have listened to many of these commentaries 
made in this country and to at least one in another. Such 
description is capable of real artistic development. Now 
that the small cinematograph is available, the pupil 
might be given the chance of describing an event in 
which there was plenty of lively movement. 

Whatever the subject of description, the teacher 
should insist from the outset that the pupil must 
describe adequately. A beginning might be made with 
an object consisting of parts, the names of which are 
well known to the describer. Having demonstrated 
that the parts can be named and their relative positions 
and functions described, a second object might now be 
introduced ; containing at least one part the technical 
name of which is not known to the describer. Suppose 
for example, a familiar type of wireless-receiver, con- 
nected, however, to an unfamiliar ‘ mains-eliminator ’ 
is being described. If the describer is beaten by this 
object, its parts must be characterized in words, with- 
out any recourse to the word ‘ gadget ’, or any descent 
to the submerged inchoateness from which ‘ thingum- 
bob’ is recruited. When the pupil comes to the end 
of his tether, he should not be allowed to count as an 
extension any question-begging phrases; e.g. ‘etcetera ’, 
‘sort-of’. Under this Spartan regime it would be 
possible, early in the school life of a class which con- 
tains some future committee members, to implant in 
them the belief that many important things around 
them are important even though their names have not 


1 Intense interest in Austria was aroused by the commentaries 
from England upon the Austria-England football match. The com- 
mentary upon one university boat race is said to have been more 
exciting than the race. 
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yet been learnt, and fulfil functions which can be clearly 
described by some people, even if they are not members 
of the class. 

The public should be warned of a possibly distressing 
consequence tending to disintegrate a national con- 
vention. Children reared in such schools might behave 
in an abnormal way towards a speaker who is accus- 
tomed to preface his remarks by ‘‘ Of course I don’t 
know anything about it, but . . .” and then to speak 
as if he does. At present this is a very successful 
technique in our country, since it is usually taken to 
indicate modesty. Sometimes it does, at others it is 
sheer effrontery. Lately, signs have not been wanting 
in the friendly criticism of our country by foreigners that 
neither the ‘modesty’ nor the ‘stupidity’ of the 
Englishman are nowadays accepted abroad at their 
face-value. Another example, perhaps, of the de- 
plorable effect of the psycho-analytic point of view. 

Children brought up to respect speech, when they 
became men and women would, if the modest speaker 
were in fact an expert, invite him to speak the truth 
about himself. If he were a complete ignoramus, they 
would take his first statement seriously and excuse him 
from making any more upon that question. If he were 
known to be a man with some knowledge of the subject, 
but excellent general judgment, they would invite him 
to continue, while taking the opportunity later of 
suggesting to him the virtue of veracity. Some 
speakers who in disclaiming knowledge of the subject 
are telling the solemn truth, ought to be treated as the 
sincere dull dogs they are; not flattered by being 
regarded as the brilliant liars they are not. There 
should be consideration for genuine aphasia, but no 
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tolerance of the pretended variety. Too many persons 
regard a platform as a place where they may indulge 
an unlimited number of ‘ first services’ which, as in 
tennis, do not count against them. 

School would be the place, and school-age the time 
at which the future speaker could learn the excellent 
practice of thinking out beforehand what he is to 
describe and discuss. Too many unbuttoned speakers 
are suffered in silence. There are minds whose think- 
ing aloud, while they approach their subject from a 
new direction, would be a treat to hear. Usually they 
belong to just those persons who regard such prelimi- 
naries as more decently performed in private. C. E. 
Montague ! reminded us that while we go to the 
National Gallery to see Turner’s preliminary sketches 
for paintings, the journalist’s first drafts do not fetch 
large prices. It is to be regretted that this peerless 
judge of words did not record his views concerning 
speakers who compel us to listen to their strugglings. 

Success in the teaching now being outlined pre- 
supposes that the school has ceased to encourage, or 
has bred a generation which has never held, the belief 
that to speak without marked hesitation is a sign of 
incipient criminality or of natural fitness for certain 
branches of the legal profession. 

At this point some teachers of Science may urge that 
‘‘ description ”’ is “‘ just that faculty of mind which is 
exercised and developed by the teaching of science ”’. 
The words are theirs, not mine. With regret they may 
be invited to consider the facts concerning the transfer 
of training. When and where as a result of his scientific 


1 “ Doing without Workmanship’”’ in A Writer's Notes on his 
Trade, 1930, London (Chatto & Windus). 
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training the pupil possesses a knowledge of terms, of 
methods of observation and of their pitfalls, and is 
imbued with the sentiments and ideals characteristic of 
science, transfer may occur. But the transfer is not 
always of the necessary and desirable kind. Some 
famous psychical researchers’ training in physics, while 
making them critical of certain phenomena, made them 
credulous of others to a degree which practice in con- 
juring and acquaintance with the psychology of 
suggestion and illusion would not have done. 

Passing from the description of actual objects and 
events—a subject by no means exhausted—I would 
suggest as the next task the description of something 
not before the describer’s or the listener’s eyes. A good 
test of this ability, and one which throws interesting 
light upon different mentalities, is to ask a person to 
describe the way between two places. Few people can 
do this well without a map of some kind. Most of them 
assume topographical knowledge which the inquirer 
may not possess. 

One might begin by giving the child a map of the 
suburb in which he lives. Ask him, imagining that he 
is a policeman in a busy pleasure resort, to devise a 
form of words necessary and sufficient to direct a 
moderately intelligent stranger. The teacher would 
point out any ambiguities. 

The pupil would then be asked to describe the way 
between A and B, two places known to him and to the 
teacher. This time the pupil has nothing in front of 
him; the teacher pleases himself. Possibly this will 
bring out interesting mental differences. I would not 
assert that the visualizer, if he has a reasonably good 
vocabulary, will do this better than the verbalizer, but 
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I am inclined to think it probable. The non-verbalizer 
or vague visualizer may not be quite so clearly aware of 
ambiguities in his description. He may use phrases 
which, while clear to him are really telescoped, and 
might have to be re-extended in order to be made clear 
to a stranger. An interesting variant of this lesson 
would be for the pupil to study a map of country un- 
known to him, say the English Lake district or Switzer- 
land, then to describe a walk in such country to a person 
who knows it at first hand. 

Some readers may ask if I suppose that children never 
learn to describe things at school. I do not suppose 
this. But for the last few years I have spent much 
time, too much for my liking, listening to adults who, 
whatever may have been their brilliance as describers 
when at school, are now dull, shameless hummers, 
ha-ers and tail-chasers. Worse still, some of them when 
the occasion seems worth it, can acquit themselves well. 
In this they resemble those people whose manners 
are good in similar circumstances, provoking the 
definition of a gentleman as a man who is never un- 
consciously rude to anyone. 

The next step would be to learn to describe not an 
actual but a represented object. As before, the in- 
sistence should be laid upon the necessity of never 
using the wrong word if the right one can be found. 
The rest of the class might help the searcher, incident- 
ally showing him where in this respect he stands in 
relation to them. 

The pupil might begin with a _ photographically 
accurate representation of something familiar to him, 
for instance, the current model of a popular motor-car. 
Next he should be gently introduced, having been 
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warned that he is only to describe them, to photographs 
such as those of the Karl Marx Hof at Vienna, the 
Chilihaus at Hamburg, the Grundtvig Church at 
Copenhagen, the Town Hall at Stockholm, and St. 
James’s Park Station in London. The teacher should 
intervene promptly, gently and firmly when the pupil, 
exceeding mere description, adds criticism, implicit or 
explicit, of the beauty, utility and suitability of these 
buildings. Let him now describe photographs of 
Jagger’s Artillery memorial statue at Hyde Park 
Corner, the Peter Pan statue, the Albert Memorial, 
and Epstein’s ‘ Night ’. 

It is improbable that by this time the pupil will 
look like having an attack of apoplexy, though some 
teachers may have retired hurt before this. Now the 
teacher might let the pupil criticize these pictures, men- 
tioning that there will be other points of view to which 
he will be introduced when he has given his own 
opinion. The teacher might care to preface his own 
remarks by saying that on this particular occasion he 
does not feel called upon to say what he personally 
thinks about these things if, indeed, what he thinks 
would really interest the class, which he doubts (the 
appropriate phraseology comes easily to the English) 
but that he will merely transmit other points of view. 

It seems likely that unless the pupil completely 
learns his lesson at once he will use non-descriptive 
terms. The class might be encouraged to look out for, 
and note them, but silently. 

The next step might be along lines such as 
these. Two descriptions of the same event by two 
historians of different nationalities, might be studied ; 
for example, accounts of the Battle of Jutland. To 
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point the moral, two descriptions of an event which 
happened yesterday, one by an evening paper and the 
other by a morning paper twelve hours later, might be 
compared. 

The pupils might read W. C. Sellar’s and R. J. 
Yeatman’s ‘‘ 1066 and All That,’’} and be asked to 
say where it amused them. 

Such forays by the pupils might lead to the discovery 
of different methods of criticism,? of the uses and 
limitations of caricature, and of ‘ humour ’. 

Next, the teacher might take from the popular 
daily newspaper an editorial which ‘sums up’ in one- 
third of a column a vast question which an expert 
could not deal with in less than three. The teacher 
would ask any member of the class who did not feel 
convinced by it, to indicate, in the printed or cyclo- 
styled copy of the editorial which the class will be 
examining (for the soporific effect of the spoken word 
is great) those points which have not produced con- 
viction. If his lack of assurance is due to his own 
ignorance of an undisputed fact, this should be made 
clear to him. Thus, while still at school, he may be 
trained to receive such information without wounded 
self-esteem, gratefully and gracefully, regarding it as 
a valuable contribution to the discussion. In such a 
way a pupil might be taught to make some kinds of 
statement without identifying himself, and his self- 
esteem, with them. This should render it easier for 
him in the future to discuss difficult and debatable 
matters. For reasons easily understood, many teachers 


1 London, Methuen, 1930. 
2 Cf. F. R. Leavis and Denys Thompson, Culture and Environment, 
London, 1933, Chatto & Windus. 
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and ministers of religion (there are numerous exceptions) 
identify themselves so closely with one technique of 
teaching, type of education or creed that the ordinary 
man, realizing the fruitlessness of arguing with them, 
avoids any situation which would lead to difference of 
opinion. 

The above is a plea neither for fish-like cold-blooded- 
ness nor for less exactness in statement of fact. It 
will readily be granted that there is no small art in 
correcting another person on a point of fact without 
arousing in him a resentful feeling of being snubbed, 
but how warmly we remember the few who practise 
this art! Presumably their technique can be partially 
analysed ; in any case it comes under the first category 
of effective speech, since it induces sympathetic emotion. 

To discuss this would lead us into regions of psychol- 
ogy plumbed only by psycho-analysts. Mr. Wilfred 
Trotter in Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War,} 
suggests that the unverifiability, or ‘ unverified-ness ’, 
of an opinion is closely connected with the heat which 
accompanies our defence of it. Perhaps, indeed, the 
latter is an uncalibrated measure of the former. Thus, 
to tell your friend that his accumulator has run down, 
adding that you have just established this fact with 
the aid of a voltmeter, need not expose you to the 
same degree of personal risk as correcting one of his 
wilder statements about capitalists, armaments, dress- 
reform, Americans, Sunday observance, universities, 
the League of Nations, a universal language or the 
success or failure of democracy. 

The art of ‘ putting people right’ deserves a life- 
study by some psychologically-minded person. Would 


1 London, Benn. 
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he perhaps find national differences in peoples’ attitudes 
towards the necessity, or desirability, of correcting 
others if at the moment their statements are ‘ doing 
no harm’? A few of my friends hold that since to 
keep silent when someone is stating untruths seems 
morally wrong, they do not feel true to themselves if 
in a discussion they do not interrupt, stating their 
opinions and at length. Others, through self-criticism, 
tolerance, shyness, laziness, introversion—what you 
will—think it ‘bad form’ to interfere. Am I right 
in supposing that the typical North German and the 
typical Viennese do not see eye to eye on this matter ? 
We must now diverge a little from our path to peep 
at the beginnings of a wide new by-pass which some day 
may be available. This is the road along which people 
can think straightly. ‘‘ Think before you speak ”’ is a 
proverb to which everyone does lip-service, yet it is 
only a partial statement of the desirable aspects of 
straight thinking. One of the few writers who has dealt 
with this subject, and he has done it well, is Dr. R. H. 
Thouless in Straight and Crooked Thinking.1 Merely to 
enumerate the titles of his chapters would show to 
many readers how much a book of this kind is needed. 
Practice in these relatively novel techniques may 
suggest to the pupil that for constructive and critical 
thinking, common sense is not enough. Many common- 
sense opinions owe their attractiveness to the ease with 
which they can be grasped. This, in its turn, often 
depends upon the thinker’s ignorance of the complica- 
tions which the facts would present to an expert. 
Provided that it is not done too often, for the 
‘hearty’s ’ laugh has its value, the daily comments upon 
1 Cf. p. 119 of the present book. 
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life of a humorist like ‘“‘ Beachcomber ’’ might be dis- 
cussed by the pupils. They might try to estimate how 
much they, their teacher or Beachcomber himself knew 
about the matter which formed the basis for the 
humorous sally. This might lead them occasionally to 
wonder if the expert would laugh as heartily as they. 

Though the objective before the class is to learn to 
speak and not to write their thoughts, those who can 
record them clearly in writing before they speak some- 
times have an initial advantage over the others. A 
boy with unusual gifts for writing essays of the approved 
type might be asked to prepare, in essay form, his com- 
ments upon a newspaper’s leading article, but then to 
re-cast them in spoken English which would be com- 
prehensible, both cognitively and affectively, to a large 
mixed audience. This would be nearly equivalent to 
preparing the script of a broadcast talk. There is no 
reason why such a useful technique should not be learnt 
at school by those who may have to employ it in public 
life. 

This general subject, the learning of speech-technique 
likely to be useful in community-life, leads one to ask 
if speaking in school, while being improved for its 
immediate and local purposes, cannot be made a pre- 
paration for adult life. One might think of several 
social settings for such practice. Since most teachers 
could place them in some order of significance I will not 
try to do so. 

For one type of lesson, the general idea might be that 
an ‘old boy’ has given the school {100 with no con- 
ditions except that it is not to meet recurrent expenses, 
and that the Head Master has invited oral suggestions 
from the top form concerning the best way to spend it. 
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A boy must frame his suggestion, anticipating that it 
will compete with others from the masters and prefects, 
that their ideas may be more conventional and there- 
fore less vulnerable to the schoolboy’s (and some school- 
masters’) most effective weapon, friendly ridicule. He 
will soon appreciate that the reception of his scheme 
will depend greatly upon the way in which it is first 
introduced. If he gives thought to the manner of 
initial presentation, he may parry in advance some 
objections, in such a way as to ensure a respectful 
recognition of his scheme. 

In the early stages of these lessons in some schools 
it may be useful for the form-master to demonstrate 
these techniques. If, as a result, it is agreed that he 
also might improve by taking thought, a good day’s 
work may have been done. For rightly or wrongly, 
the idea has arisen that the average teacher is neither 
good at presenting his own case nor at listening to the 
other man’s. It is true that some of them say that 
they do not wish to train glib arguers, and ‘sea-lawyers’. 
But even the way in which their reasons for this are put 
is itself open to criticism. 

These lines may suggest that I have never heard of 
school debating societies. I have, and readily admit 
their uses. Yet what is wrong with most debating 
societies is that they stop short at debating. Debating 
is fun, and one shudders at any idea of decreasing fun 
in this world. Yet, by some naive people, debates are 
supposed to train for committee-work! Few commit- 
teesarefun. Most of them are dull, some tedious, many 
discouraging, and a few exasperating. The first two 
types contain numerous members who have never learnt 
to speak, the other types often owe their specific quality 
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to the presence of persons who thirty or forty years ago 
learned the puerile tricks of debate and have never 
grown out of them. What is amusing and pretty in a 
pup may be annoying in an old dog. 

That the school (and university) debating society may 
fulfil many functions other than debating is irrelevant 
to the present examination of its main purpose. Ina 
debate the speakers are opponents. Fach tries to hit 
back the other’s argument. Each speaker is trying to 
‘win’, to secure votes for his side. Often the subject 
has been so phrased that no honest person could speak 
whole-heartedly for or against it. Often the terms used 
are not defined, for this would decrease on both sides 
the brilliance which asserts, “‘ What is wrong with XY 
is that now it isn’t a Y and it never was an X.”” One 
speaker may argue that most A’s are B. His opponent, 
attacking the proposition that all A’s are B, forces the 
wretched opener to defend it, and wins. These tricks 
are like the simpler traps in a game of draughts. 

The brighter stars of these societies occasionally 
come up to the universities, where their technique, which 
resembles nothing required in real life, is often deve- 
loped further, encouraged by the newspapers until, the 
bad habits of thought becoming ineradicable, their 
victim takes up law or politics ; often both. 

I submit that at school it ought to be made clear 
that debating is a low (1.e. simple) form of skill, and 
depends for its success upon having a stupid opponent. 
If a boy or girl has seen through some of the ways in 
which opponents are tripped up,’ far easier than many 


1 Mr. C. A. Mace in The Psychology of Study, London, 1932, 
(Methuen)jwill give him the logical formula for a Chestertonian 
paradox, and that in a footnote (p. 60). 
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tackles and feints in games, he will mentally pigeon- 
hole debating with ping-pong. Debate is amusing when 
well done, ineffably boring when badly done, and apt 
to spoil persons who are addicted to it. All who have 
spent days on committees engaged in constructive 
work will agree that a member who makes mere 
debating points arouses enmity and contempt. 

There seems to be no reason why children in the 
upper classes at school should not be helped to use 
their speech in that interesting and important social 
technique, the interview. This type of communication 
between two or more human beings presents many 
psychological problems, as Drs. W. V. Bingham and 
B. V. Moore have shown in their book How to Interview. 
That the present methods of conducting an interview 
have been relatively free from destructive criticism is 
partly due to the fact that professional interviewers 
whose weighty judgments follow a brief set of questions 
are not likely, as a class, gratuitously to shake the 
outsider’s belief in them as judges of men. Perhaps, 
too, they know that prolonged self-examination might 
shake their belief in themselves. Yet the good inter- 
viewer is a rarity. Many questions at interviews are 
a waste of time, since they ask for information which 
could be obtained more effectively in other ways. 
Many others are casual, haphazard, or contain in 
themselves the expected answer, as a bright interviewee 
often sees. 

The excellent system which arranges for pupils from 
different schools to visit each other, might be extended 
for purposes other than those connected with games or 


1 1931, London (Harper). Cf. P. M. Symonds, Diagnosing Human 
Personality and Conduct, 1932, New York. 
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debates. From the visitor, who of course need not be 
of school age, but may be anyone doing a job in the 
world, the interviewers would obtain knowledge con- 
cerning certain aspects of his life, in order to compare 
them with corresponding features of their own. 

How games are run, duties and privileges defined or 
envisaged, in the other school—such questions might 
form excellent practice material. To interview a child, 
or adult from another country would add interest. 
The interviewer should be trained to get the facts, as 
far as possible, without interpolating any criticism, or 
remarks other than noises encouraging the speaker to 
continue. 

Early training for interviewing should be under the 
teacher’s supervision, for, conceivably, the initial 
difficulties in this technique would be great. 

A skill which many people would give much to have 
acquired early in life is that necessary to introduce or 
thank a public speaker. These duties are usually done 
so badly by adults that no experimenting with them 
at school could do much harm. Any modification 
introduced at random would seem likely to improve 
them. One of these might be a fine for each time the 
speaker said ‘‘ I’m sure. .. .” 

Another important skill is difficult to acquire; the 
art of answering, or defending oneself against, criticism 
while showing genuine deference to the critic. A man 
might learn to avoid the growl which suggests bared 
teeth, and a woman the hurt tone. Both are effective 
ways of meeting the situation, but both are primitive. 
Men and women should shun the querulous note. 
Some will say that this is demanding the impossible. 
Yet what would a visitor from another planet say if 
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he were to see a modern boxing match between two 
schools ? How, he might ask, could the opponents 
possibly keep their temper? In most games one 
learns that undirected pugnacity, pitted against cool- 
ness, generally loses. The person who can answer 
criticism without being offensively on the defensive is 
a valuable asset in society as we know it. 

I know very little at first hand about the facts of 
teaching in nursery-schools. Yet a _ nursery-school 
teacher on reading this chapter, points out that its 
suggestions do not apply to the child who is not yet 
old enough to describe a piece of apparatus. She 
urges that the much earlier age of three to seven is 
an excellent time to begin training in free oral descrip- 
tion. This is done in many nursery schools for very 
poor children, since the educational authorities properly 
assume that slum children need ‘ drawing out’ to talk 
coherently, yet the speaking of children from non-slum 
districts may be neglected. 

Some unconscious obstacles to the free speaking of 
these young children are parents who anticipate every 
wish before the child needs to express it. Some 
teachers, too, rush in to supply a word instead of 
letting the child try to express himself; or invite 
monosyllabic answers to questions. It is possible that 
some teachers’ use of non-standard English with a 
drill sergeant’s manner may offer an example which 
the child feels disclined to follow. 


CHAPTER IX 
DEBATES AND DISCUSSIONS 


ADVERSE comment upon the prominence given to 
debate in some schools and most universities in England 
appeared on pp. 31 and 38. It encourages the debater, 
at a very plastic stage in his intellectual, emotional 
and sentimental development, to respect and strive for 
trivial aims, such as the mena triumph over an 
opponent or a side. 

On the immediate fringe of the present book’s theme 
is the subject of preparation for speaking in a debate, 
or aS a member of a committee. Valuable advice on 
pteparing speeches is given in Professor Charles A. 
Fritz’s The Method of Argument.1 Some of his topics 
are, Planning the Speech, Persuasion in Argument, 
Group Discussion, Debate and the Voice in Delivery. 
He makes so many points with which I agree that if 
I quote remarks with which I am not in complete 
sympathy, it will not, I trust, give the impression of 
antagonism to an excellent book. 

On page 289, he outlines the aims of ‘‘a meeting 
where people get together to thrash out a question, to 
discover the truth underlying it, or to decide what 
should be done in regard to a certain situation, 
to reach a consensus of opinion . . . and perhaps to 

1 London, Pitman, 1932. 
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formulate it in a resolution or plan”. This is the 
method used in the committee, the conference, the 
club, or in the ordinary discussion group. He dis- 
tinguishes (p. 290) these types of public meeting from 
the debate. 


In a deliberative meeting a speaker is set apart from the 
group ; his business is to uphold one proposition and 
through argument cause the audience to assent to it. In 
a debate, the purpose of each speaker is not only to con- 
vince the audience of his point of view but through 
strategy and refutation to destroy the arguments of his 
opponent. 


We will not consider if Professor Fritz has stated the 
facts correctly only as they apply to his own country. 
Yet his characterization of the debate seems a damning 
indictment. Note, for example, the debater’s “ pur- 
pose through strategy . . . to destroy the arguments 
of his opponent’. If this purpose really actuates the 
speaker, can the customary debate be regarded as a 
contribution to the serious organization of civilized 
life? Asa ‘rag’, yes, but as anything more? Is not 
strategy really a polite name for deceit, but associated 
with warfare and therefore made respectable ? To say 
this is not to argue that in this imperfect world strategy 
is never necessary, nor to deny that some speakers, e.g. 
some future lawyers, need to learn it. But perhaps the 
worst feature of the debate is that it produces speakers 
of the lawyer type who are never going to be lawyers, 
and will therefore never need to use their canons of 
procedure. 

In favour of debate, especially for the young, it has 
been argued that it affords good practice for public 
speaking. A psychologist finds some difficulty in 
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accepting such a statement without qualification. For 
example, the assurance that debate is a jolly and 
amusing way of getting young people to discuss dull 
subjects shows up the nakedness of the land. Whose 
fault is it that the subjects are dull, if ‘ subjects’ they 
are? Every year in universities an increasing amount 
of nonsense seems to be talked about ‘ subjects’. The 
writings of Graham Wallas, H. G. Wells and Bertrand 
Russell ought to be ‘set books’ for many Boards of 
Studies. The Bishop of Liverpool, Dr. A. A. David, in 
Life and the Public Schools, says that in the long struggle 
for abolition of Greek as a compulsory subject in 
Responsions and ‘ Little-go’ ‘‘ the so-called ‘ defenders of 
Greek ’ made little attempt to prove that an acquaint- 
ance with that language sufficient to satisfy the ex- 
aminers could possibly be of any benefit, direct or 
indirect, tothe boy. They were not thinking of the boy 
at all, they were thinking of the subject, and their 
argument was that unless they could secure it in the 
Schools by making it obligatory on all who proceed to 
the two Universities, it would perish. To this, those 
who were more interested in boys than in subjects 
replied that a University has no right to preserve a 
particular study for the benefit of those who are fit 
to pursue it to an advanced stage by imposing it on 
those who are not.” 

If the themes are dull because the children—this term 
often includes the university student—have no in- 
tellectual background, who should be blamed? If 
children consider a subject dull because older people 
say it is, cannot younger people be allowed to teach these 
subjects ? 

1 London, 1932, p. 53. 
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Let us focus the matter from the psychologist’s point 
of view. To argue that debate is good practice for 
public speaking begs many questions concerning the 
possibility of the ‘‘ transfer of training”’. In view of 
recent reports,! we seem justified in assuming that the 
vehicles of possible transfer are habits, methods of pro- 
cedure, sentiments and ideals. 

In so far as the habits of debate are transferred from 
school or university to situations in ordinary life which 
are unsuited for debate, the result is deplorable, even 
if it be accounted for by lack of ‘ social intelligence ’ in 
the person who transfers the habits. Ability to express 
one’s thoughts orally, and to think before one speaks is 
not obtainable only in the debate, Though there may 
be desirable transfer, it 1s just as likely to be undesirable. 

It is also possible that in some speakers even the good 
habits of speech acquired in debate might not transfer, 
for they might regard debate as a special, limited tech- 
nique. 

If there occurs an unconscious, accidental, automatic 
transfer of the technique of speaking from debate to 
discussion or committee, the result, I submit, is un- 
desirable. If there were a transfer, conscious or un- 
conscious, arising because of the formation of senti- 
ments or ideals which lead the speaker to regard all 
discussion as a variant of the methods of the debating 
society, the result would be immoral. 

For this reason I hold that if debating be regarded as 
the play of young animals, little harm is done. In 
one aspect, however, the two cases are not parallel: 
baby animals’ play is a preparation for serious life. 


1 Cf. the Report on ‘‘ Formal Training ’’ to Section L of British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, South Africa, 1930. 
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The comparison between co-operative thinking and 
debating made by G. A. Coe ! is excellent. He points 
out that debate is a step on the road from squabbling 
to peace; like all forms of deliberate assembly it pro- 
vides for pause, second thought, amendment and post- 
ponement, and it enables minorities actually to modify 
the thinking of the majorities. ‘‘ Nevertheless, debate 
is only a halfway house. For it is a clash between con- 
clusions already held, not a searching for deeper insight 

. 1t is not favourable to friendly and candid examina- 
tion of motives. It is not a method of self-criticism 
nor of help to others in self-criticism.” 

lt seems worth suggesting that though the debate, 
like the duel, is a step on the road from squabbling 
to peace, both encourage exhibitionism. In the dis- 
cussion group, on the other hand, readiness to change 
one’s mind is a praiseworthy quality. 

Fritz defines (p. 305) a debate as a “‘ clear-cut pro and 
con discussion of a question, conducted according to 
definite rules ’’. One may ask here “ Is the discussion 
always really clear-cut ?’’ Is not its clearness often 
illusory, caused by the wording of the title or the manner 
in which the case is argued? A photographer easily 
makes a blotchy complexion or an irregular outline 
‘clear’ by re-touching. The debater, too, can re- 
touch. Are not Shaw’s limpid, fresh clearness and 
Chesterton’s phosphorescent lucidity due in part to their 
way of stating their case, of presenting issues as if they 
were plane surfaces with only two sides, and not solid 
chunks with unexpected knobs and baffling holes ? 

The following quotations are not introduced merely 


1 The Motives of Men, New York (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
Quoted in full by Fritz, op. cit., p. 291. 
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for the satisfaction of differing with an absent and 

therefore helpless writer. I hope Professor Coe and the 

reader will take them as temperately as they are meant. 
Professor Coe writes (p. 306) : 

The school debate has become one of the most impor- 
tant forms of training in public speech. Through it a 
student gains training in research, in logical thinking, and 
in readiness of speech before an audience, that could hardly 
be gained in any other way. 


He then says of “college debating ’’ (an English 
reader is not sure whether he includes school debating), 
that it has been criticized for its artificiality, its dis- 
regard of an audience, and its encouragement of in- 
sincerity. He urges in extenuation that these faults 
are not inherent in debating, but come from abuses 
in its management. He then discusses different modern 
forms of debate. 

Having made clear that Professor Coe does not 
claim for the debate immunity from criticism, and 
reserving the right to demur to his assertion that the 
faults of debate are not inherent in it, I will examine 
its alleged advantages. ‘‘ Training in_ research.” 
Possibly Professor Coe assumes research to include 
‘looking up’ references or facts. If research be inter- 
preted in the sense used by scientists, it may be held 
that little research worth the name can be carried out 
by immature college debaters. If such “research ”’ 
encourages them to select their references so that 
they all point one way, this is training them to be 
liars. Even assuming the highest motives in ‘ looking 
up’ authorities, is this research ? 

The statement that the debate affords training in 
logical thinking makes one envy the writer’s experience. 
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But might it not equally well give training in illogical 
thinking, or logical thinking from false premises ? 
Let a speaker begin, for instance, with the assumption, 
often implicit but sometimes indecently flaunted, that 
mathematics is the best possible training of the 
‘reasoning power’, and where can you stop him? 

A good antidote for these immature speakers is the 
reading of Dr. R. H. Thouless’s Straight and Crooked 
Thinking,' including Appendix I, which contains thirty- 
four dishonest tricks for use in debate Appendix II, 
‘‘a discussion between three gentlemen, in which as 
many dishonest devices as possible are used’’. They 
should then read Dr F. M. Cornford’s Microcosmo- 
eraphia Academica, A Guide for the Young Academic 
Politician After this they will at least know some 
moves and counter-moves in this disreputable old game. 

‘“* Readiness of speech before an audience ’”’ ; should 
not this be grafted gradually upon an increased effective- 
ness of speech before a few persons? Perhaps until 
the scholar has proved his ability to speak about 
ordinary matters in class he should not face the lure 
of the limelight. I know a man who can write sen- 
sitively discriminating English. He is reasonably 
modest in private conversation, as indeed, considering 
his education, he ought to be. Yet the effect upon 
him of an audience is like that of alcohol on an empty 
stomach. After a few fairly bright remarks he slips 
down into free-association, and dull at that. 

Professor Fritz mentions without comment (p. 322) 
a low debating trick. A question can be put in such a 
form that only two answers are possible ; either answer 


1 London, 1930, Hodder & Stoughton. 
2 Cambridge, 1922, Bowes. 
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will work against the opponent. Yet anyone ac- 
quainted with the last twenty years’ work on the 
psychology of Testimony, and on the effect of suggestive 
questions will doubt the desirability of ever using this 
device.! I submit therefore that there are too many 
pitfalls in debate for it to be regarded as a training for 
co-operative discussion. 

If these views upon dehates seem jaundiced, I am 
sorry, but nobody is entirely responsible for his jaundice. 
I share the symptoms with others. One of my corres- 
pondents, a university graduate who took a great part 
in the social life of a university and afterwards taught 
successfully in a school, condemns debates because in 
any but the best ones, tempers are likely to be frayed, 
there will be discourteous interruptions, time wasted 
on mere quibbles, and, in schools, a tendency to ‘ talk 
down’ the opponent at any cost, much too fast, 
irrelevantly and slangily. 

Not only school-children and undergraduates but 
many adults seem to regard the function of debate as 
mainly to supply excitement and entertainment. The 
writer of an article in the April, 1933, number of the 
Highway, ‘‘ How to form a Students’ Debating Club ”’, 
says ‘‘ Watch how you frame the title of your debate 
and don’t let it look academic or stodgy.’ (Italics 
mine). Of the subjects debated, those which attracted 
the largest audiences were Birth-Control, Sterilization 
of the Unfit, Mental Health and Recent Discoveries in 


1 Cf. the Psychological Bulletin, where periodically, this work is 
summarised ; G. M. Whipple, Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, 
Baltimore, 1915. Chapter VIII, and B. Muscio, ‘‘ The Influence of 
the Form of a Question,” British Journal of Psychology, 1916, viii. 
PP. 351-389. 
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Biology. The popularity of these debates is not sur- 
prising. Yet do such subjects really lend themselves 
to debate ? In the first two matters, it is easy to reduce 
the pros and cons to a list; to stimulate and 
embarrass the audience alternately and to have a 
great ‘‘evening out’’. And, though it is academic 
and stodgy to inquire, how many recent discoveries in 
biology can profitably be debated by students? Are 
they to debate whether mental health is desirable or 
not ? And how will mental health be defined ? 

The antidote to excessive debating is constructive 
discussion. One greets with pleasure the report that 
in the Manchester University Union during the session 
1932-33 discussions have been substituted for a 
number of debates. It is now possible to consider 
some results of this policy. I am indebted for a report 
of them to the Honorary President of the Union, 
Mr. Edward W. Fox, and from it have prepared the 
following account :! 

‘“The main criticism of formal debate is that it 
produces a contentious attitude and indicates pernicious 
methods of thinking and argument, so that obstruction 
may be doubly possible and co-operation at a mini- 
mum... .” 

In the session 1932-33, the Manchester University 
Union has on its programme four debates and six 
discussions. The subject of the first debate was that 
debating as a medium of public discussion is subversive 
of truth. 

Part of its purpose was to call attention to the new 
régime ; to break it gently, in fact, to the students. 


1 See also Mr. Fox’s letter to the Listener of 30th November 1932, 
and article in The New University, December 1932. 
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One of its results was to show clearly the disadvantages 
of the debate as a means of discussing this particular 
question, and in this one cannot entirely acquit its 
organizers of Machiavellianism. 

Mr. Fox points out that in the debate on debating 
“the final vote obviously could not determine the 
truth or otherwise of the motion, and actually the real 
problem, obscured by the motion, is that there are 
many forms of discussion, all of which may be sub- 
versive of the truth, but one of which in certain cir- 
cumstances Is least so’. 

The next public discussion took place under a new 
order of procedure. The subject was ‘‘ Communism ” 
and the rules were : 


1. The leader will be allowed twenty minutes for 
his opening speech and ten minutes for his summing- 


up. 
2. All other speeches will be from the floor and of 
not more than ten minutes’ duration. 


3. Speakers from the floor will be allowed to speak 
twice, but the second time not for more than five 
minutes. 


4. A summer-up, who may put a motion to the 
meeting, is introduced. In order that the meeting 
may have full opportunity to think it over before 
voting, he must declare the terms of his motion 
before he sums up. Should he consider that no 
clear decision of feeling or policy has arisen out of 
the discussion he need not put a motion. (This 
happened, for example, in a discussion on democracy 
and fascism in Germany.) 
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This new form of discussion has many advantages. 
It concentrates attention upon the subject and makes 
fuller discussion possible. It gives excellent oppor- 
tunities of training people in the difficult techniques 
of expressing differences with others, and adjusting 
those differences. It permits sincere thinking and 
sincere expression of views. 

A speaker who feels that his contribution is neither 
novel or brilliant is more likely to venture to take 
part in a discussion than in a debate. It thus becomes 
a valuable way of encouraging new speakers. The 
cooler atmosphere of discussion allows the young 
speaker to develop certain habitual methods of verbal 
expression, expected in civilized discussion, more easily 
and naturally than in the excitement of debate. 

The spirit of debate is usually destructive, that of 
discussion constructive. ‘‘ Discussions provide the 
spirit and atmosphere in which things can be done and 
not just talked about.” 

It does not seem unreasonable to claim that an 
experiment of this kind, if extended not only to other 
universities, but to the upper classes of schools and 
organizations of young people, would provide valuable 
training for those who wish to take part in political 
life. The result would be negative, in that it would 
discourage the more pernicious habits of the debater ; 
positive in that it would encourage the simcere ex- 
pression of an opinion when the speaker felt that such 
an expression was required by his colleagues, even 
though it was not unexpected, amusing or epigrammatic. 

Mr. Fox’s opinion is that the improvement noticed 
during the session in the manner of discussions has 
spread to the debates. [I'rom personal knowledge 
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of undergraduates I would urge that substituting dis- 
cussion for debate in universities is likely to attract 
a different type of speaker, less pyrotechnic but with 
deeper knowledge and more acute critical powers, both 
of which make the ordinary type of debate repellent 
to him. 


CHAPTER X 
LECTURES, LECTURERS AND LECTURING 


How does one become a lecturer ? Admirals begin by 
running away to sea. Has anyone ever deserted his 
home, ignoring his parents’ wishes, to study lecturing ? 
Few are born to a lectureship, many achieve it; 
occasionally it is thrust upon them. 

I do not know if anyone has ever inquired into the 
capacities, abilities, motives and ‘ drives ’ which under- 
lie the making of a good lecturer. It might appear 
that after a few attempts such a man gets the ‘ hang’ 
of the job. What sort of a person is the successful 
lecturer ? He likes to pass on interesting news. He 
knows that others may not be initially interested and 
that they are unlikely to be learned, in his subject. 
He may know, though this information he will keep 
to himself, that the intelligence of members of an 
average audience differs greatly. 

Experiments upon this subject have been carried out 
by Professors F. H. and G. W. Allport. The rank 
obtained by numbers of people in the scores of an 
intelligence test was compared with their self-rankings 
in intelligence, previously taken. The most intelligent 
people under-rate, while the least intelligent over-rate 
their ability. ‘‘ The greater the superiority in intelligence 
the greater is the degree of under-self-estimation ; the 
greater the inferiority the higher the over-estimation. 
The more intelligent half as a whole have better insight 
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than the less intelligent, for they under-rate themselves 
less than the inferior ones over-rate themselves.” } 


Knowing this, the good lecturer may listen to criticism 
of varied kinds without becoming angry or introverted. 
For he ought to believe that to spread desirable know- 
ledge through the community, outside the universities’ 
walls, and even to help in persuading the community 
to desire such knowledge, is a respectable achievement. 

In reading current books upon the psychological 
aspects of education, one feels that, necessary as it is 
to understand the child, a band of investigators ought 
to explore that important subject, the mentality of 
the teacher. Novelists and playwrights have done 
their best, and worst. TF ree-association could fill this 
page with their names. Most of them have depicted 
unlovable teachers. In contrast, however, there arise 
gratefully in one’s memory, pictures of the school- 
master in Gerhardt Hauptmann’s Hannele, and the 
schoolmistress in Elmer Rice’s Street Scene. Little 
about teachers’ minds can be found in the writings of 
psychologists. Sir John Adams’s The Teacher's Many 
Parts,? gives most of the references, with pleasant 
reflections upon his own calling. The writings of 
Professor W. O. Doring * and Professor Kerschensteiner* 
too, are stimulating. 

Such investigations are highly important for the 


1 F. H. Allport, Soctal Psychology, 1924. New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., pp. 129-130. 

2 London, University of London Press. 

3 Untersuchungen zur Psychologie des Lehrers, Leipzig, Quelle und 
Meyer, and Chapter XV., “ Psychologie des Lehrers ”’ in Einfihrung 
in die neuere Psychologie (ed. by E. Saupe), 1927. Osterwieck am 
Harz (Zickfeldt) pp. 233-245. 

4 Die Seele des Erziehers, Leipzig (Teubner). 
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furtherance of effective teaching and lecturing, for the 
teacher’s mind obviously comes between the external 
facts which he teaches and the mind of the pupil, 
as a wireless receiver selects waves from the ether, 
transforms them to audio-frequency and transmits 
them as messages. Selection, transformation, trans- 
mission, all offer opportunities of accidental distortion. 
But a crystal set, limited to one or two stations, 
sensitive only to medium frequencies, eight years 
out of date, compares unfavourably with the modern 
multi-valve set, selective, yet ranging over half the 
world, transmitting with the minimum of possible 
distortion. There may be crystal-set-lecturers un- 
necessarily limited in receptive sensitivity. 

To-day, one thing wrong about the lecture is its 
name. Read a lecture in public—the word implies 
that one ought to—and hear the comments of the 
audience! The term ‘lecture’ obscures a number of 
different art-forms. A man who light-heartedly accept- 
ing the invitation of a luncheon club, had burbled 
cheerily for twenty-five minutes, experienced very 
mixed feelings, when, on the following day, a famous 
lecturer, congratulating him, went on to say, “‘ Next 
time you give that lecture, when you introduce X, put 
in this quotation.” 

For obvious reasons, the following remarks about 
lectures will refer in many, perhaps in most, cases to 
university lectures. Yet some of these comments apply 
to lectures given outside universities. Friends who 
have kindly read the typescript of this book are not 
agreed concerning the wisdom or desirability of pub- 
lishing this chapter and I expect similar disagreement 
amongst readers. It may be argued that in a book 
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for the general reader, discussion of university short- 
comings is out of place; that the general reader does 
not want to hear of them, and, perhaps, that even if 
he did he ought not to; that professional loyalty and 
laziness both suggest the wisdom of saying nothing ; 
and that since the virtues of university lectures would 
make dull reading, comments upon them are likely to 
be all uncomplimentary. 

I cannot share these views. I see no reason why, in 
a world where most institutions are being called upon 
to justify their existence, universities in this country 
should be exempt. The general reader, in England, 
may not be interested in universities; if so, more’s 
the pity. If, for instance, in any future re-arrangement 
of the social pattern their existence in their present 
form were threatened, one could hardly be surprised 
if the ‘ general reader’ lost them without a pang. He 
has been equally easy-going about the loss of open 
spaces and beautiful houses in his towns, and of lovely 
parts of his small country. To the general public, says 
Professor Sir W. H. Beveridge, “‘‘ The Universities ’ 
are the two places from which eighteen young men 
will come next April for the annual procession of boats 
between Putney and Mortlake.” Though it may be 
unfashionable to write about university work as distinct 
from play, I propose to do so. If to point out possible 
weaknesses of the university lecture-system is to be 
professionally disloyal—a view which few can hold— 
it is possible to have other, perhaps wider loyalties. 
I have no absurd intention of indicting a whole pro- 
fession, but to-day one hears a certain amount of 
serious criticism of lectures. 


1 Contemporary Review, March 1933. 
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Yet so far as I know, the only reasoned attack has 
been made by Mr. H. G. Wells. 

Mr. Wells argues, though not always cogently, in 
view of the wide variations in both lecturers and 
‘subjects’, that university lectures ought to be 
abolished. There are, without doubt, excellent students 
who could get on without them. Curiously enough, 
however, objections to lectures often come from those 
who, one feels, would be stranded if their request were 
granted. 

I write the following pages after years spent as a 
university student (I have attended university lectures 
in three universities—in four separate teaching in- 
stitutions—and two countries) as lecturer in a uni- 
versity and as a tutor to the Workers’ Educational 
Association. I have often compared my experience with 
that of other students and lecturers. I desire the 
following remarks to be considered as referring only 
to England, though it may interest a reader from 
another country to compare his own findings with 
mine. 

Let us for a moment confine our attention to univer- 
sity lectures. The Professor of English Literature at 
Cambridge, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, speaks of col- 
leagues who, “ inexpert in lecturing—careless even of 
acquiring the art—haters of crowds, are appointed 
to lecture to them ’’.2. It should be noted that this 
later quotation does not refer to those who were 
appointed to carry out research, and whose lectures 
are occasional and subsidiary. 

Few have yet suggested the abolition of University 

1 The World of William Cltssold, 1926, London, Benn, pp. 733 f. 


2 A Lecture on Lectures, 1927, London, Hogarth Press, pp. 29-32. 
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lectures. This step, if it were to be taken—let us 
imagine it for a moment—might be unpopular with 
thousands who earn a reasonably comfortable stipend 
by holding a post the title of which implies their duty 
to lecture. Until, therefore, professors and lecturers 
are superseded by directors of studies carrying out 
vast Dalton plans, or by talking- films illustrated 
lavishly by experiments and commentaries spoken 
competently, a retention of professional pride in 
lecturing seems advisable. If the suggestion that 
the average university lecturer does not lecture well 
is untrue, why should the case go by default?! Why 
not defend ourselves vigorously, remembering, how- 
ever, that the average lecturer has not had five 
minutes’ instruction in desirable ways of presenting his 
subject. 

Let us observe the beginnings of a_ university 
lecturer's career. Almost certainly he or she (I will 
use ‘he’ to mean both) will have a first-class honours 
degree. Consider him, the day after he has learnt this 
pleasant news. What can we infer about him, from 
the fact that he has “ got a first’’? Many examiners 
will, I think, agree that two types of ‘first’ can be 
distinguished, though there are many transitional 
instances. The first type includes the man whose 
class is due to his having displayed an unusual amount 
of knowledge of his honours subject ; having amassed 
numerous marks in each sub-division of this subject, 
and having satisfied the examiners in a subsidiary one. 
Automatically, arithmetically, his ‘first’ follows. 


1 Mr. Ivor Brown's strictures in the Manchester Guardian, ‘‘ On 
Taking it Down "’ provoked, 1 believe, only one reply from a univer- 
sity lecturer (the present chapter is my answer). 
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Whether he is an educated man is doubtful. The 
narrowness of some honours courses in some univer- 
sities is disquieting to many people, and already 
the first steps have been taken to combat this 
tendency. 

The second type of ‘ first-class’ graduate knows less 
about ‘“‘ the subject’. He may be amused to see the 
inverted commas around the words. He was lucky, 
in that the wide choice of questions in his examination 
allowed him to avoid disclosing the many points about 
which he was insufficiently informed. Yet this lack 
may have been due to his intense interest in the 
relation of ‘his’ subject to those which border upon 
it. A physicist, he may have been unable to resist 
pondering upon the problems of Life; a physiologist, 
he may have taken time off to consider the intact 
animal, or the gulf between the behaviour of Einstein 
and that of Pavlov’s dog. An economist, he may 
occasionally have remembered the psychological factors 
underlying national hatred and distrust, or the motives 
which produce the spread of propaganda. He may 
try to understand the literary, philosophical and 
artistic interpretation placed upon his subject by 
writers who think that closer relations ought to exist 
between departments of knowledge. To have done 
these things during his university course, and yet 
in these days to have brought off a ‘ first’, requires 
Elizabethan light-heartedness and courage. 

This type of first-class man may have discovered 
the mental insulation which the magic word ‘ subject ’ 
can produce; the other type will never understand 
it. 

Our first-class graduate finds himself appointed as a 
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lecturer. What next? ‘‘ He must work out for him- 
self’’, they say, ‘‘a technique of lecturing.’’ No 
adequate comment upon this last sentence, I fear, can 
be made in the English language. One could, however, 
be made in American. Consisting of two words, it is 
known to all patrons of the talking-film. 

In learning any other highly skilled job, would the 
worker be allowed to proceed blindly ? Are we perhaps 
encountering here another form of the speech-taboo ? 
Teachers in many schools are given preliminary in- 
struction in teaching. But the more elementary the 
school the more instruction in teaching is given to the 
teacher ; until lately, the more ‘ secondary ’ the school, 
the less was the teacher helped to teach; at many 
public schools ! and perhaps for all university lecturers, 
instruction in teaching is considered superfluous. The 
underlying belief seems to be that teaching anyone to 
teach university subjects is impossible. This attitude 
is expressed in action, seldom in words. 

Perhaps once or twice already the new lecturer has 
read a paper to a scientific society. Even if he has 
done this well, it is scarcely a good preparation for 
lecturing. For the average man reading a paper to 
colleagues only, assumes their interest. He may feel 
that to attempt to provide them with any background 
would impudently imply their ignorance. He restricts 
himself modestly, proudly or cleverly to the part of 
the field which his own investigation has covered. 
This may be magnificent, but it is not lecturing. 

But, it may be objected, as a young lecturer he will 


1 A Continental observer’s view of this is given by Karl Silex, 
John Bull at Home. It resembles that of the Bishop of Liverpool, 
expressed at Icngth in Life and the Public Schools, pp. 60~71. 
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address the general public. At the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, for example. He may, 
but here is an extract from the account, broadcast in 
the National Programme by Dr. John Baker, the 
Oxford zoologist, of the Meeting at York in September 
1932. Dr. Baker and Mr. C. A. Siepmann, Talks 
Director of the B.B.C. have kindly allowed me to 
quote from the manuscript : 


My own hearing is very acute, but sometimes I can’t 
hear a thing, because the speaker puts his head down and 
mumbles. <A few years ago at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Oxford those of us at the back of the hall couldn’t 
hear a single thing, not even a few words. I decided that 
it was a waste of time to continue, so I walked to the front 
and very politely informed the Chairman. I was at once 
suitably ticked off, and we were told to sit closer if we 
couldn’t hear. As the room was packed this was out of 
the question. Why do people stay under those circum- 
stances ? I don’t know, but I think it must be the herd 
instinct, and, of course, it’s partly the herd instinct which 
brings us all together every year, though we rationalize 
our instinct in various ways. 


And then the voices! First I should like to say how 
enormously I have admired some of the lecturers, par- 
ticularly in the chemical and zoological sections. What 
an asset it is to be able to speak without reading from a 
paper. Why is it one can't listen 1f people read from a 
paper ? I can’t quite explain it, but it’s a fact. And yet 
the majority of the lecturers here do. I regard myself as 
having been especially appointed by you to go to these 
lectures and report on them to you, and indeed you have 
paid me to do so, and I realize it : and yet I cannot listen 
if a man reads from a paper. It seems so deadly dull. 
His voice maintains a level pitch and constant rate, with- 
out the slightest variation. I think the main reason it is 
so dull is that we can see that the lecturer is not even 
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following what he is saying himself, for sometimes he 
makes a verbal slip, and then he is lost. 

How different this is from a really good lecturer! 
Yesterday morning I went to hear about the chemical 
composition of cellulose. . . . It’s a very abstruse and 
difficult subject, but it was a joy to listen to it. The 
lecturer had no notes whatever, and his whole mind was 
on his subject, and one could see that it thrilled him, 
and it certainly thrilled us too. . . . After this lecture 
a German talked to us. At first he read in English, but 
then he left his notes and spoke his native tongue, and his 
enthusiasm was infectious. ... I think that no one should 
be allowed to give lectures at the British Association 
until they have studied such perfect lecturers as these, 
and seen for themselves how such things should be done. 
Why should the Association tolerate bad or affected or 
inaudible or dull enunciation ? We should not tolerate 
an actor whom we couldn't hear, or who put no energy 
or life into what he was saying. Some lecturers even 
affect the clerical voice. I do really think—don’t you ?—- 
that gramophone records should be made of the clerical 
voice and preserved in the British Museum. We shouldn't 
deny our great-great-great-great-great-grandsons a really 
good laugh, which we could give them so easily. . . . 


Lecturers might work out a technique for themselves, 
but, if we take the word ‘technique’ seriously, do 
they ? Probably they write down their first efforts 
and read them as well as they can. Let us suppose 
the beginner to remember a good lecturer and to 
copy him provisionally. Unless the subject which the 
good lecturer expounded was the one at present in 
question, it 1s doubtful if the technique can be trans- 
ferred without many modifications. Moreover, the 
young lecturer may be trying to copy someone whose 
personality is entirely unlike his own. 

He may ask for help from a colleague, or from a 
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teacher of voice-production. But across his path lie 
the dragons already mentioned ; the colleague whom 
he consults may, after all, only represent the kind of 
teacher he himself will be after twenty years of trial 
and often misrecognized error. The person who teaches 
him to make articulate sounds pleasantly, and thus 
renders a public service, is, however, unlikely to know 
the material to be expounded or how to arrange it for 
the special occasion. 

There is little more to say about our young friend. 
He gets along as well as he can. Yet, since so much 
information in the modern universities is conveyed by 
lecturing, is this satisfactory ? 

Lecturing is a very complex form of behaviour. 
It involves by the act of speaking the transmission of 
difficultly comprehensible- facts to hearers whose mental 
background and level of general intelligence are often 
very different. Good lecturing may be didactic (im- 
parting facts), instructional, putting facts or theories 
in order for a particular purpose, or inspirational, 
arousing or increasing enthusiasm for the theme of the 
lecture.!. It implies, therefore, a collection of high- 
grade skills.? 

Skills of such complexity are seldom learnt entirely 
by trial and error. Lecturing is sometimes said to be 
learnt in this way, but this is questionable. It is not 
always easy for the lecturer to discover the precise 
points at which he has erred, even if he were to inquire 
of his hearers, and this he seldom does. One reason 
for this difficulty may be the difference in listeners’ 


1 Cf. T. H. Pear, The Art of Study, London, Kegan Paul, 1930, 


PP. 32-34. 
4 Cf. T. H. Pear, British Journal of Psychology, xx, 1929, p. 148 ff. 
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mental make-up ; ¢.g. the ease or difficulty with which 
they can listen to the recital of abstract and concrete 
matters, and perhaps their own prejudices, seldom 
articulately expressed even to themselves, concerning 
the art-form which a lecture ‘ ought ’ to assume. 

In one respect, the standard of lecturing, whether 
inside or outside universities, by people under the age 
of thirty 1s likely to be lower than that of their elders. 
Between 1914 and 1920, many schools did not teach 
German. Some of them substituted other subjects 
for this language. Those subjects still remain in the 
curriculum. Naturally, therefore, a re-introduction of 
German has been found difficult. However, modern 
science is not written in Latin or Greek, and little in 
Spanish, whereas an enormous number of contributors 
to the world’s knowledge write in German. But 
nowadays in universities ‘I don’t read German ”’ is 
heard generally and non-apologetically, as if the 
speaker were just remarking that he did not play golf. 
There are welcome exceptions, coming from a few 
famous schools. Yet a lecturer ought to be able to 
prepare his teaching matter with the aid of German as 
well as of English and French sources. 

At this point we may conveniently return to the 
subject of lectures in general, whether given from the 
platform of a public hall, or a university or college 
lecture-room, or from the desk of a talks-studio or 
film-studio; whether the lecture be popular—-this 
adjective has both an honourable and an uncompli- 
mentary meaning, though, as with its twin sister 
‘vulgar ’, the second meaning threatens to drive out 
the first—or unpopular. Why we may ask, are lectures 
given ? 
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The first answer will surprise a few objectors to 
lectures. It is that most of the hearers are too poor to 
buy books. This is true of all Workers’ Educational 
Classes, and in some modern universities a recom- 
mendation of a book to a class of 100 students will be 
followed by a race to the library to get the single 
copy—if the library possesses one. It may not do so; 
indeed the total amounts available for buying books 
ought to be made public oftener than they are. If 
during a single lecture, references to single chapters in 
five or six books are given—and in modern studies 
this commonly occurs—can the average student sub- 
sequently afford to pay thirty shillings for the books ? 
And what if he attends four lectures a day? The 
lecturer in a modern subject can describe to his students 
this otherwise inaccessible material. 

Possibly, in subjects the knowledge of which changes 
little from year to year, reading under direction is 
often more useful than lectures. Several objectors to 
lectures are literary men who studied at the older 
universities. Mr. Wells’s objections rest partly upon 
the assumption that institutes of research will supplant 
universities as we know them now. 

The second reason is that to lecture to a special 
class of hearers allows one to put facts in a certain 
order for a particular purpose. The facts may all be 
in a book, but in a different order; seldom, however, 
will all the facts required for a particular lecture be 
in one book. Related to this is a consideration, often 
neglected, but important. A book describing the 
development of a science may omit all the disappoint- 
ments, defeats, false trails and disagreement concerning 
the interpretation of facts which mark its history, yet 
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to lead the future research-worker to believe that 
Science proceeds by an unbroken orderly succession of 
victories is to expose him unnecessarily to a rude 
awakening. The lecturer’s arrangement of a set of 
facts known to his hearers may be his most valuable 
contribution. 

The third reason for holding lectures is that many 
average people are inspired more by hearing than by 
reading. That others, who shun their fellow-men, 
prefer books to lectures is equally true. Yet until a 
university is willing to buy 100 copies of a book or 
journal, written, perhaps in a foreign language, every 
time an enthusiastic lecturer recommends it, what is 
to be done? Curb the lecturer’s enthusiasm ? Some- 
times, alas, this is unnecessary. Not all those who 
gladly learn, gladly teach.? 

The parents of students at some universities even 
pay large fees to famous tutors whose years of local 
experience and discrimination allow them to tell pupils 
which lectures they can profitably avoid. In the 
exercise of this useful function they resemble pilots 
who keep one off sandbanks and rocks. A bad lecture 
is more like a sandbank than a rock. From a rock, 
a ship may rebound, sometimes relatively undamaged, 
and without delay. Yet—a chastening reflection in 
the present context—the cost of pilots is sometimes 
reduced by dredging the sandbanks. 

There is a story, told affectionately, even admiringly, 
of a famous thinker whose custom was to reduce the 
size of his class drastically at the first meeting. He 


1 Cf. Aldous Huxley, Proper Studies. H. J. Vaski, the Listener 
(pp. 74-5 of this book). H. G.G. Herklots, The New Universities, 
London, 1928, Benn; G. C. Field, pp. 143-44 of this book. 
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asked each of the new-comers what he expected to get 
from the lectures. The pupil shyly replied. Then 
came usually an assurance that he would not get it. 

I do not suggest that there is no professional pride 
amongst lecturers, but ask only whether it had palmy 
days, and when did its decline and fall begin ? 

The University of Cambridge has just made a bow 
of dismissal to the official chaperone. In a newspaper 
article upon this event, a writer records that when 
women were first admitted to lectures at Oxford, 
chaperones brought to the classes the students, them- 
selves and their knitting. Did the lecturers individually 
or corporately protest against the presence of alien, 
uninterested minds, or the outrage of being knitted at ? 

Professor F. A. Cavenagh! has described several 
characteristic features of bad lectures, and suggests a 
remedy : 


We all know the marks of bad lectures: they are read, 
not spoken, and taken down as nearly verbatim as may 
be ; they are dogmatic on controversial points, and allow 
for no give and take; they are compulsorily attended, 
and are followed by an examination that may be passed 
by those who can reproduce what the lecturer has said ; 
above all, they are too numerous. In other words, the 
course consists of spoon-feeding and cram. Such is the 
type of lecture that is always pilloried; it may quite 
possibly exist. But there is another sort, which though 
less systematic and orderly is far more vital, in which 
the lecturer's interests or new discoveries may prevent 
him from “ covering the ground’’, but which stimulates 
his hearers to work for themselves. In most subjects 
there is a value in a central core of knowledge, which can 
be quite adequately put into the form of lectures, and 


1 ‘* What is wrong with the Modern Universities ? II.’’ Untverss- 
ties Review, 1932, iv, 2, p. 101. 
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without which many students are apt to feel lost ; but 
the good lecturer will open up questions rather than 
settle them; he will give opportunities for discussion 
and the clearing up of difficulties, though the value 
of such debate depends largely on the students, varying 
from year to year, and on the size of the class and of the 
room. He will give plentiful references for reading, and 
will make it plain that, even so far as the examination 
goes, mere knowledge of the lectures is not enough. And 
as for compulsory attendance, the last word has been said 
by Adam Smith: ‘ No discipline is ever requisite to 
enforce attendance upon lectures which are really worth 
the attending, as is well known wherever any such 
lectures are given.”’ 


There are too many students and too few members of 
staff for the new universities to dispense with lectures ; 
and as both figures are unlikely to show much alteration 
at present, the remedy lies in improving lectures. And 
one way to do so is for university teachers to give more 
thought to their teaching as an art in itself. I hesitate 
to make the indecent suggestion that they should train 
for their life work. As 1s true of all teachers, some few 
have an apparently innate ability, but the majority who 
enter on the work without specific training either acquire 
skill by slow experience (and felix quem faciunt aliena 
pericula cautum) or not at all. For reasons (which like 
most reasons are historical) skill in teaching is regarded 
as something that comes by itself, or as something beneath 
the notice of a competent scholar. The fallacy persists 
that if you know a subject thoroughly you can teach it 
effectively ; 1t may be so with the most advanced studies, 
but certainly not at the undergraduate level and where 
the teaching is given to classes. Knowledge of subject- 
matter is, of course, the first requisite ; but one needs 
also a philosophy and a psychology ; to the what must be 
added why, and how... . 


A possible contributory cause of the inefficiency in 
some lecturers is suggested by Professor J. F. Duff, 
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who writes: ‘‘ Some members of a university staff come 
to regard their teaching as a tiresome interruption of 
their research. It is very doubtful if their own research 
is not helped to fruition by their teaching work. It is 
quite certain that teaching given grudgingly and con- 
temptuously will not produce among students the right 
type of researcher.” } 

Professor G. C. Field writes: ‘‘ Most of us would be 
the better for a much more extensive knowledge than we 
have of our own subject. And I know many young 
university teachers who would be making themselves 
far more valuable by this than by marking out a little 
field for their own in the hope of discovering something 
in it that no one has known before.”’ 2 

University teachers as a body seldom discuss their 
profession. Sometimes indeed the pronouncements of 
one section of university teachers surprise another. 
A recent committee on pass and honours degrees in an 
English university printed its considered opinion that 
while the pass course at present was intended to 
provide a certain number of facts, in the honours 
course an attempt was made to teach students how to 
think. JI have never read what, if anything, the pass 
students thought of this. 

Let us now consider the distraction from research 
which lecturing causes. I take the usual view that 
normally a lecturer’s activities ought to include 
attempts to discover new facts. Ethical considerations, 
however, are not out of place when a university lecturer, 
supported by funds set apart for lectures, decides upon 


1 ‘‘ Semper ego auditor tantum, nunquamne reponam ? ”’ Univer- 
sities Review, 1932, iv. 2, pp. 108-9. 
2 Universities Review, 1931, iv, 1, p. 7. 
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the direction in which he will seek for those new facts. 
Let us assume that in most instances he really believes 
that the discovery of the facts he is seeking will not do 
more harm than good; that the advancement of 
knowledge implies, besides the finding out of facts, 
criticism, judgment, relation, historical perspective and 
the perception of cultural values. Occasionally, how- 
ever, it 1s necessary to remember that, with present- 
day specialization our universities are inevitably turning 
out many lop-sided minds, belonging to relatively 
uneducated people. While at school, at fourteen 
(even, some say, at twelve) they may have begun to 
specialize for an honours degree. A really disturbing 
thought is that the schools may send lop-sided minds 
to acquire a lop-sided section of knowledge through a 
lop-sided lecturer, and that these pupils may then teach. 

Professor J. F. Duff asks, “‘ Can original work of 
real value be done by students as narrow and unlearned 
as many who undertake the task ? ’’ He deplores “ the 
disappearance of the well-educated, well-read student 
with more than one intellectual interest, a type to 
which the modern university gives little heed and little 
honour’. He believes that ‘‘ research has not been 
honoured but degraded by those who set it up as the 
sole criterion of university success . . . a mistake which 
forgets that research is conducted by actual men and 
women, not by disembodied brains ’’. 

In discussing the good effects of research upon the 
lecturer's mind, and upon those of his students, the 
differences between subjects must be recognized. Per- 
haps ‘arts’ and ‘science’ subjects must be viewed 
differently. I am reluctant to write a line which 


1 Cf. W. McDougall, World Chaos, pp. y-12. 
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might suggest that the division, in modern English 
universities, of groups of subjects into ‘arts’ and 
‘science’ is satisfactory. Professor Graham Wallas, 
years ago, attacked this vigorously.1_ The rigid insula- 
tion of the faculties leads to the cynical definition of 
an arts man as one who knows no facts, and a science 
man as one who has no culture. There is another 
description. ‘A science man”’, said a distinguished 
researcher, ‘‘ believes something because the balance of 
experimental evidence is in favour of it; an arts man 
believes it because Professor X says so.’’ The scientist 
omitted to state how his beliefs were formed about 
vital supremely important issues upon which there is 
no experimental evidence. 

Professor Field remarks that while for the scientist 
there seems to be no possible doubt about what is 
research and what is not, the distinction is by no means 
clear in most ‘ Arts’ subjects. 


Even in History, the most favourable field for the 
researcher, the discovery of a really new fact of any 
interest, unknown and unsuspected before, is com- 
paratively rare. Most common is the discovery of new 
evidence for or against what has previously been sup- 
posed to be a fact. But the supply of this is not in- 
exhaustible, and in some periods it is approaching 
exhaustion. Further, the actual discovery of the new 
piece of evidence is not in itself of very great service. 
It is in the evaluation of it in the light of the existing 
evidence that the real work consists. Finally, the 
greatest proof of real originality is given when an his- 
torian, going over the facts and evidence already known, 
finds a new signification in them, and throws a fresh light 
on them. But this demands a flash of exceptional 
insight, and will not come to order. 


1 Our Social Heritage, London, 
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The danger is that if we demand ‘ research” as a 
matter of course from every worker in these subjects, 
we may find that a great deal of it will come to be bogus 
research, subjects manufactured to find something for 
the researcher to do, not problems which really need to 
be solved for the advancement of the study. We may 
find, too, that we are destroying the researcher’s sense 
of proportion by making him feel that the interest and 
importance of a fact consists solely in its not being 
already familiar to other students of the subject, 
whereas in reality in many subjects the facts that have 
been hitherto unnoticed are generally those of so little 
importance that they deserve to remain unnoticed. 


Most of us would be the better for a much more 
extensive knowledge than we have of our own subject. 
And I know many young university teachers who would 
be making themselves far more valuable by this than by 
marking out a little field for their own in the hope of 
discovering something in it that no one has known 
before. I would even venture to ask our scientific 
colleagues whether it might not be worth their while 
to keep a few scientists here and there who did little 
or no research for themselves, but devoted themselves 
to finding out and understanding the significance of 
what was being done by other people. I have known one 
such, and I believe that his comparative lack of re- 
search work was made something of a reproach to him 
in his profession. It certainly made him far more inter- 
esting to talk to about his subject than the average 
researcher. But perhaps a scientist has no business to 
be interesting. 


The drive to ‘ produce ’ may cause a young lecturer, 
talented, scholarly, cultured and possessing fine judg- 
ment, one who likes and is liked by students and 
teachers, who has special gifts of exposition and would 
be willing to improve them, to spend a disproportionate 
amount of time in research. 
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Very different from the lecture is, of course, the 
tutorial class, since the relations between teacher and 
taught are unique. In the more expensive universities 
a good tutorial system may distract public attention 
from, rather than compensate for, bad lectures. One 
cannot assume that a benevolent providence, ob- 
serving bad lecturers, invariably supplies correspond- 
ingly excellent tutors. Yet one can firmly believe in 
the value of personal contact between students and 
older persons who have travelled more widely, have 
more extensive information, and have discussed prob- 
lems with many different experts. I hope it is un- 
necessary to do more than to reiterate my conviction 
that there are many good lecturers in the country. 
But the fact is significant that lecturing is one of the 
few occupations in which no preliminary training is 
deemed necessary. It becomes doubly so when it is 
added to the equally incontestable fact that to improve 
his lecturing is not always an important aim for the 
ambitious lecturer. 

To criticize in detail, as this chapter has done, is 
implicitly to suggest reforms. They may conveniently 
be summarized here. The first would be to remove 
froin those who still possess it, the conviction that one 
cannot learn how to lecture, and to substitute for it 
the belief that while natural advantages will always 
count heavily, the technique of imparting knowledge 
in the special way called lecturing can be learned and 
improved upon. Another belief, related to the first, 
also erroneous, is that lecturing can be taught in every 
subject but one’s own. 

Many universities possess a department, and some a 
Faculty, of Education. The instruction in lecturing 
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should be undertaken by this department as a specialized 
branch of its activities. It should be carried out by 
people who themselves have shown ability in lecturing ; 
and here it 1s necessary once more to point out that a 
school lesson and a lecture differ very greatly. Any 
new developments in lecturing, suggested by or due to 
the wireless or the talking-film should be noted and 
followed up, by a special member of the staff, who is 
as keen about the newer possibilities in education as 
his colleagues may be about the older ones. It is 
highly probable that fruitful cross-fertilization would 
take place between the research staffs of the National 
Film Institute, the B.B.C. and such lecturers in educa- 
tion. The manner of presentation suitable for different 
types of listener should be studied, and many related 
problems suggested throughout the present book. 

It would be easy to change the attitude of the young 
person who is just beginning to assume the respon- 
sibilities of a lecturer’s post. Selection committees and 
heads of departments could simply indicate their 
obviously reasonable belief that the candidate would 
welcome some help in this, his life’s work. 

If it be feared that the undergraduate would think 
less of a man because he is learning his job, and that 
the new lecturer would thus be embarrassed, the 
courses, for one undergraduate generation (three years) 
could be private, though in the army or navy, an 
officer does not lose caste in the eyes of his men by 
attending classes in the techniques necessary to his 
special proficiency. 

Inside the walls of this sub-department criticism 
would be as free as anywhere else. Discreet and 
private but effective help would be given to those who 
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experienced difficulties of enunciation, articulation and 
voice-production. 

These positive hints have been phrased in very 
general terms, partly because to make them more 
specific might suggest that I have technical knowledge 
of the ways in which these things could be done, and 
partly because any attempt to go into detail may 
antagonize some expert who will rightly disapprove of 
some one point, or even of some method of expression, 
and may in annoyance condemn the whole scheme 

I have not circularized colleagues in British univer- 
sities to discover if in any of them such a course for 
lecturers is actually given. In one modern university 
an attempt along these lines has been made in a large 
honours (science) school. The students, in their final 
degree year, form small groups to study specially 
some one division of their chief subject. Each student 
“gets up’ some special aspect of this, and eventually 
gives a lecture to the others. They discuss his infor- 
mation and the way in which he has imparted it. 
I should be glad to hear of other movements in this 
direction. 


CHAPTER XI 
ON HUMOUR IN PUBLIC SPEAKING 


MANy people hold that courage should be distinguished 
from foolhardiness, and sincerity from bad taste. I 
embark upon this chapter with all the misgivings 
which the reader would expect. 

As I set out on this journey, the weather forecast is 
sure to hint at a deep and lasting depression. For, 
looming low above anyone who tries to analyse, or 
even discuss the Joke, Wit, or Humour there hangs a 
permanent thunder-cloud of disapproval. In _ that 
cloud, like the myriad cherubs in some Italian paintings, 
and yet not altogether like them, may be discerned 
faces; the anxious ones of stage comedians, the 
annoyed ones of professional humorous writers, the 
pained aloof ones of literary men—a little too pained 
perhaps to be really aloof. The dwellers in this firma- 
ment, though socially rather mixed, agree in taking 
the same kind of revenge upon an offender. They 
simply tell two or three quite good stories. These are 
about heavy-footed professors who write books on 
humour, solemn men who discuss laughter and persons 
who study abnormally or unsocially that essentially 
normal, social event, the joke. I know many of these 
stories myself, and the recipes for making their simpler 
variants. 

148 
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In his book, The Sense of Humour,! Mr. Max Eastman 
remarks that the problem of humour has always been 
a special playground for the irresponsible essay-writer, 
and therefore the literature that adorns it is notoriously 
inconsequential. When Mr. Eastman told Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw that he was writing this book, Mr. Shaw, 
advising him to go to a hospital, said, ‘‘ There is no 
more dangerous literary symptom than a temptation 
to write about wit and humour. It indicates the total 
loss of both.” But, Mr. Eastman continues, if science 
continues to develop as it recently has done, and if 
men of letters continue not to develop, there will soon 
be no more dangerous literary symptom than a tempta- 
tion to write about any problem of general knowledge. 
. . . ‘‘ The problem of scientific as opposed to ‘ literary ’ 
knowledge will have to be solved, and inasmuch as 
scientific knowledge happens on the whole to be correct 
I can see no way to solve it except for the literary 
people to go to work.”’ 

Since Freud has written upon the unconscious 
motives which underlie the joke, he would not be 
surprised at objections raised against any attempt to 
examine it scientifically. It is significant that most 
people, including psychologists, who dislike the un- 
conscious, bomb it with a joke. Since, too, an impor- 
tant function of humour may be to protect the mind 
from a temporarily unbearable reality, many persons 
are unwilling to tear down this kindly veil. Indeed, 
to call a person humourless is a serious matter—in 
England. 

Behind the opposition, however, may be distinguished 
several motives; including those mentioned above, 


1 Scribners’, New York and London, 1921. 
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and the widespread tendency to deprecate the dis- 
cussion of any technique whatever. That many 
technicians are in the van of this resistance is com- 
prehensible. Ars est celare artem. ‘Craft’ in English 
has two meanings, not unrelated. So has ‘ cunning’. 
Interesting relations which I have tried to sketch 
elsewhere ! exist in modern social life, between skill, 
technique and decency. At present, however, subjects 
once regarded as too subtle ? or too delicate to mention 
are openly discussed, even in schools and at Church 
conferences, though some observers think they detect 
signs of areaction. Several pages of M. André Maurois’ 
A Private Universe ® would interest them. Opposition 
to the attempted analysis of humour may therefore 
weaken, though it would not take much to close up the 
ranks again. 

So, with the warning that I know the joke about 
Freud’s book on the joke, am aware of some comic 
aspects of books on the comic, and that, having broken 
a taboo by discussing speech, as my friend Professor 
J. C. Fliigel has done by discussing clothes, I will 
proceed in the spirit of an outlaw. Speaking in public 
is intended to serve a function, to do a job. This is 
to state the matter too simply, for the jobs are several 
and distinguishable. One, mentioned here for com- 
pleteness, is the mere unloading of one’s thoughts upon 
others. ‘‘ Rubbish may be tipped here’ might be a 
good sky-sign for some public meetings. The speaker 


1‘ Some Subtler Skills’. Brit. Journ. of Psych., 1929, xx, 
pp. 145-160. 

2 Cf. Mrs. Q. D. Leavis’s comments on the methods of writing 
‘best-sellers’; Ftction and the Reading Public, London, 1y32. 

3 1932, London (Cassell). 
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speaks, and feeling better, sits down; the audience, 
jolted by sudden silence, sits up. That is all. 

A simple, but effective type of humour provokes the 
listener whose engine is too cold to start without the 
help of some extraneous warmth. At scientific and 
other specialist meetings one may assume the initial 
interest of the audience. At least one does, though 
apparently others besides myself speculate concerning 
the amount of self-deception that goes on. ‘‘ It isn't 
the papers that matter so much ’’, we say, “‘ as meeting 
the people who are doing the work.”’ 

The customary type of audience may be immediately 
held by an unusual opening. However, it is often 
fairer to obtain interest by putting the subject into 
some kind of general perspective, which can be ‘ viewed ’ 
by the listener, and with which he can disagree if he 
likes. This type of overture does not permit paradoxes. 
When, the first time one reads Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s 
articles, one’s inward eye sees his legs slowly moving 
upwards until they are vertically above his head, the 
effect 1s impressive. After twenty years one regards 
his openings as the first turn in a music-hall programme, 
to be skipped if desired. 

A use of humour, less simple than it might appear, is 
to ingratiate the speaker with the listeners by some 
phrase, tone, or speech-melody which suggests intimacy. 
This technique of ‘sliding in’ may be deliberately 
avoided by a speaker. It would repay psychological 
study, for whereas, before the days of wireless, the 
listener, unable to retreat, honourably resolved to 
listen to a speaker who had begun unattractively— 
nowadays, equally honourably, he refuses to waste 
time, and flicks up a switch more easily than he puts 
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down a book. Certainly, unless a man be rich or 
much travelled, few unusual books will enter his house 
by accident. Their titles will usually keep them out. 
But the probability of his hearing by chance a talk 
on a new subject is far from inconsiderable. Many a 
man who would ‘ play himself in’ at cricket would, 
when speaking in public, never think of applying a 
parallel technique, or if he did, would not know how. 

We pass to more Serious uses, in England, of humour, 
in argument, discussion and debate. It might be wise 
to explain that in the following lines England does not 
necessarily comprise Wales, Scotland or Ireland. 
Humour is used, wittingly or unwittingly, as a means 
of offence or defence. 

Ridicule which is or appears to be good-natured is a 
form of opposition more difficult to counter than 
malicious ridicule or solemn, open opposition. ‘‘ He 
will have his little joke ’’, reprovingly say the friends 
of the offensive humorist to anyone who feels hke 
answering back. These little jokes are sometimes 
about very serious matters, as Mr. Punch very well 
knows. Matters like bayonet-fighting, getting run over 
by motor-cars, and Disarmament ; ought one to regard 
them as pure fun? I think not. But occasionally the 
pugnacious or propagandist joker finds that he is not 
driving in a one-way street. I read of the following 
situation with detached interest. Father konald Knox, 
whose vocation, amongst others, is that of a professional 
humorist, suggests that Mr. H. L. Mencken, ‘“‘ the man 
who "’, Father Knox writes, ‘‘ has made a good thing 
out of the anti-Christian joke’?! has now gone too 
far. So in a chapter called ‘‘ Menckeniana’’, many 


1 Broadcast Minds, 1932, London (Sheed & Ward). 
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good jokes about Mr. Mencken are made by Father 
Knox even though, as he rightly observes, it may be 
objected that “‘ to write a serious essay in answer to 
a book by an avowed humorist is to give yourself 
away—in common language to have your leg pulled ”’. 

Now I like my book of jokes of an evening as much 
as any other man. Yet when a gentleman who tries 
to make people religious by jokes, has to make jokes 
about a gentleman who tries to make people irreligious 
by jokes, is not this a joke? Perhaps, too, not a very 
good one.} 

A defensive-offensive use of humour is seen when a 
speaker, himself known to be an expert on the subject 
under discussion or, though a non-expert, possessed of 
very sound judgment on things in general, indulges in 
amusing self-depreciation. This must be done with 
fine discrimination and nice graduation of words, to 
fit the audience. When this is successfully ‘ put over ’ 
the hearers believe that the quality of which the 
speaker makes light is one possessed by him in a very 
high degree. Hence there grows in them gently but 
effectively, the impression that he properly refrains 
from using a sledge-hammer to crush a beetle, or 
worse. 

Another method assumes the possession by the 
speaker and the hearers of a common scale of values 
in reference to the subject. To mention this scale 


1 | should be sorry if this were to give the impression of an adverse 
opinion on the book asa whole. The last page of Broadcast Minds is 
worth carving in stone above the entrances to our universities and 
colleges, writing in neon tubes over our laboratories and broad- 
casting before many scientific talks. 

2 Cf. André Maurois’ ‘‘ Advice toa Young Frenchman leaving for 
England,” in A Private Universe, pp. 3-3. 
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would minimize or annul the effect. With a sudden 
twist a dazzling contrast is made between the proposal 
and something more everyday, ordinary, ‘ normal ’, 
healthy, pretty, more English, more Middle-West. 
This method is useful to oppose something which for 
the moment is not seriously feared. Fashionable here 
when Bolshevism was new, it is less common now. 
The idea behind it is, of course, to present the matter 
in ‘ perspective ’, of which we may now speak. 

The belief 1s widespread that a healthy British 
tendency is to hurl half-bricks at strangers. In an 
English village I once saw the curate and the police 
constable stoned. Their offence was an attempt to 
introduce to the inhabitants’ notice a summer game 
known as cricket. The villagers had quite a strong 
case; not many miles away in one direction nine 
men’s morris was still the fashionable game, and less 
than ten miles distance in another, a woad-mill was in 
full swing. New-fangled games like cricket got their 
deserts, and these were real, not metaphorical half- 
bricks. 

Indisputably the gay and irresponsible, or grim and 
grumpy guying of a new idea is an English trait. 
Deprived of this technique our humorous papers would 
be bankrupt in a month. Half their jokes are the 
guffaw of the third form at something which up to 
now has not been ‘ done’. 

Apart, however, from people who write for funny 
papers, what kind of person shows this neophobia ? 
The child ? [I doubt if he does, when still uninfluenced 
by the conventions and standards of school and—if 
they are obstructive—of his family. But schools 
differ. I wonder if the modern school child greets as 
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many new ideas with missiles as his father and grand- 
father did. He gets more ideas given to him, but it 
takes him all his time to keep up with helicopters, 
dirt-track riding, Mr. Kaye Don, Mrs. Mollison and 
others. But ranks of indefatigable brick-throwers, 
illiterate and literate, can always be found in the 
smoking-carriages up to town. Behind them are ranged 
the journalists who each morning tell them what to 
believe, italicizing unproved and unsound articles of 
faith for those who hang on straps. And behind these 
journalists ? 

Newspaper writers, professional humorists and artists, 
however, are run close by a fair number of school- 
masters, especially those who return to teach in their 
old school after a short interval of further seclusion 
from the world in.a university.1 Occasionally hearty 
laughter at new ideas issues from a few eccentric, 
atypical members of the higher command in the army 
and navy, industry and commerce, and the universities. 
It is emitted by N.C.O.’s of all these organizations, but 
this is their mctier. There are few variations in the 
direction of attack or the missiles, yet a brick is a 
brick, whether shaped like a parallelogram or an epigram. 

Is it fear which makes us laugh at many new ideas ? 
We distrust novelties. So, say naturalists, do cows. 
An unexpected thing makes us uneasy, anxious, some- 
times really afraid. The other day, my clothes which 
had been hanging over a chair at the other end of a 
bedroom, suddenly took it into their heads to dive to 
the floor. It gave me quite a turn. Then, of course, 
I laughed. Yet to laugh heartily at new and frightening 
things we usually need to be in company. It is perhaps 

1 Cf Karl Silex, John Bull at Home, London, 1931. 
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a herd effect. We like others to laugh with us and 
dispel our anxiety. 

It is certainly true that many people, after being 
reassured that a frightening object, encountered when 
alone, is harmless, look someone up to tell them the 
story. For cognate reasons, perhaps, this guying of 
new ideas used as an offensive technique, succeeds best 
with a fair-sized group, and least when the proposer of 
the new idea is the only one to hear the objection. 

It is of course, open for the reader to argue that 
laughing at the unfamiliar arises out of a sense of 
proportion and perspective, ‘‘ and really my dear that 
is badly wanted in these days ’’. Though I am sorry 
to interrupt, whose proportion and whose perspective 
has the reader in mind? When I see two friendly 
Frenchmen kiss, it is hard for me, rough islander that 
I am, not to smile. Yet ought I not to laugh more 
heartily when two inimical Englishwomen kiss each 
other ? 

If, then, a sturdy sense of proportion and of per- 
spective make us laugh at new ideas, will people 
whose history is recent, whose cultural background is 
shallow, and whose sentiments are blurred by mixed 
parentage be less moved to mirth by a novel pro- 
position? I think I remember this being suggested 
about America in a shyly tentative way by Mr. H. L. 
Mencken. I visited a city in one of our Dominions 
just after it had held its annual ‘ Politeness Week ”’. 
Some English residents, not the natives, told me this 
as a funny story. 

You can laugh at many of Mr. Punch’s jolly japes 
if you take his point of view. But work on the 
Continent for six months, obtaining your knowledge 
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of English events exclusively from weekly summaries 
of fact, then return here. Many of his jokes would 
have to be explained to you. Even then you might 
not laugh. Yet to desensitize yourself to some types 
of Punch jokes it is only necessary to know the facts. 

In order to laugh at a new idea with maximum 
heartiness one’s knowledge about it must neither be 
zero nor very extensive. This opinion results from 
questioning and observing a fair number of persons 
who are paid to know as much as possible about some 
special subject. The next few lines are about the 
subject which I have studied professionally, yet, since 
I have met specialists in many other subjects, my 
views are not based solely upon introspection. 

Ten years ago it was easy to make people laugh 
about dreams. Yet underlying the mirth were different 
degrees of sophistication, as Mr. George Robey once 
discovered when, relating a very good dream, he found 
the merriment in the auditorium to be loud but sporadic. 
Jokes about intelligence tests are successful if tried 
upon persons who do not know that there are numbers 
of intelligence tests, good, bad and indifferent, used 
for all kinds of purposes. If, by the way, the jokers 
ever hear of the theory of tetrad differences in psych- 
ology they ought to have great fun. The joke- 
monger who discovers that an Eidettker is a person 
who sees things which aren’t there will be made for 
life, for he can tickle his clients by an apparently new 
idea without bothering them to do more than re-shape 
an old one. 

Perhaps if a man knows much about a thing 
he cannot laugh at it naively. Though psycho- 
analysts tell good jokes-of-the-second-order, geniuses 
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are seldom prone to laugh about or at their own work. 
This may follow from the fact that if their sense of 
proportion were that of the ordinary man, they would 
not be geniuses. You may perhaps remember the 
views held by Lewis Dodd, the musical composer in 
Miss Margaret Kennedy’s Zhe Constant Nymph, con- 
cerning the annual text-books written by his father, an 
inspector of schools. 

We may illustrate these assumptions. Glance through 
bound copies of Punch, from 1890. About that time 
people were invited to laugh at a drawing of a ‘bus, 
proceeding without horses. A legend underneath asked 
whether this was what we were coming to. In another 
fairly recent picture people are sitting at a dinner- 
table on which loud-speakers masked as flower-holders 
supply the news-bulletin. These drawings, Iet us 
suppose, made some people laugh. Did they by any 
chance include the brothers Wright, Professor J. A. 
I'leming or Signor Marcon) ? 

But the thought that one may laugh because one 
does not know is disturbing. There is a further 
suspicion. If people possess this particular type of 
humour, does it switch off in advance any new ideas 
which otherwise might develop? If so, what about 
the desirability of the type of schooling which indicates 
a strong sense of what is “not done’’? Are there 
spheres of mental activity in which we still wish to 
retain this braking action of humour, and others in 
which we feel it to be simply a modern, complicated, 
defence-mechanism, the motive force of which is our 
old enemy, primitive fear ? 

Presumably, many jokes about relativity if brought 
to the notice of Professor Einstein, might seem to him 
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merely incorrect statements of fact, no funnier 
than the assertion that seven eights make fifty-five. 
I once remarked to a musical composer that skits on 
psycho-analysis (Miss Susan Glaspell’s Suppressed 
Desires honourably excepted) seldom made me laugh, 
because they usually seem to be wrong. He regarded 
me with commiseration, for they amused him intensely. 
Then an idea struck him. ‘“‘ Funny articles’ on 
modern music in ’, he gave me to understand, 
were very bad indeed. 

The laugh therefore may restore confidence or com- 
placency. There was a pcriod in English medical 
psychology when the printed buffoonings of an old 
man salved the scientific conscience of hundreds of his 
younger lazy colleagues. The dose of laudanum every 
seven days assured them that they need not study the 
comic beliefs, entirely opposed to reason, coming from 
the Continent and expressed in the German language. 

In earlier days the House of Commons appears to 
have been a grand stadium for brick-throwing. When 
Josephine Butler was young, the House invariably 
greeted with uproarious laughter all references to 
women or childbirth. And did not some fugitive 
smiles, instantaneously suppressed, flicker across the 
faces of M.P.’s when, twenty years ago, they were 
discussing votes for women ? 

While much brick-throwing is unskilled, it forms the 
raw material of a technique which can easily be 
developed for serious conflict. In this form of activity 
a useful weapon is the word ‘jargon’, to signify 
another subject’s technical terms. Each September, 
the journalists make a cock-shy of the titles of 
addresses to different sections of the British Association, 
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The journalists seldom throw as straight or as 
hard as some members of the different sections when 
they first see the detailed programme. I have heard 
great mirth at titles in other sections proceeding from 
specialists in the science which itself uses the longest 
compound words. 

Nowadays, some novelists know some psychology, 
though a few, like the producers of talking films, get 
the public to pay to watch them learning. Yet this 
illustrates my point, for the more they learn the less 
funny do their books become. To understand all is 
to forgive all—and to laugh at nothing ? Perhaps. 

Laughing comforts one in the presence of the eerie 
and the weird. It is interesting to notice how few 
thinkers are really neutral towards the question of 
psvchical research. Complete belief, open enmity or 
mirth are the usual attitudes. 

So, regretfully concluding that those who laugh most 
merrily at new ideas are the half-educated, we knock 
off for an hour and reach with relish for the latest 
Wodehouse. 

To consider the uses, legitimate or illegitimate, of 
humour in argument, debate and discussion requires 
us to imagine the audience to whom it is intended to 
appeal. To discuss different types of audience in 
england alone might be psychologically fruitful. At 
an international congress I was interested by the 
annoyance of a New Yorker with a Dutch name at 
very mild chaff in the opening of what seemed to me 
an excellent English speech. To my ear, the speaker 
was just “ playing himself in’’. But had he this effect, 
I wonder, on the other nations if he displeased an 
educated American so intensely ? 
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Most people enjoy the caustic humour in 1066 And 
All That. Yet some people, speaking English but not 
living in England, have asked quite sincerely where it 
was funny. Some audiences delight in deliberate over- 
or under-statement by a speaker, others take him 
seriously. Some interpret allusions, imperfectly stated, 
as a compliment to themselves, others as an attempt 
to talk over their heads. It would be interesting to 
discover the most effective types of humour in the 
present House of Commons,! and how they compare 
with the kinds used by the last and by earlier genera- 
tions. I ask the following questions with no hope of 
an answer. 

Does humour in public speaking really pay ? Does 
a speaker’s reputation for humour, wit or facetiousness 
diminish his value as a man or woman (not as a speaker 
alone) in the eyes of the average person? In this 
country, where education and amusement are regarded 
as mutually exclusive, this seems possible. I suspect 
too, that in America, while Will Rogers and some 
others are labelled as humorists and expected to be 
funny, Serious speakers confine their humour to telling 
a ‘funny’ story or two, these being distinguishable 
without difficulty from the main message. 

Professor C. A. Fritz’s The Method of Argument? 
discusses the use of humour in speaking, but seems to 
imply that humour can be added without altering the 
nature of the speech very much, perhaps like currants 
in a suet pudding. Is this a general belief? Was not 
Professor William James once exhorted by a student 
to be serious for a moment ? 

1 Cf. James Johnston, Westminster Voices, p. 105. 
2 1932, London, Pitman, pp. 244-6. 
L 
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Yet one can think of effective speeches of which the 
humour formed as integral a part as the flavour of 
shrimps in a good sauce. In others the shrimps, easily 
distinguishable by their rarity and unnatural pinkness, 
occurred separately, encapsuled against any risk of 
flavouring the whole. Mr. Bernard Shaw as _ usual 
defies pigeon-holing, yet most of his humour soaks 
into the whole nature of his speech. Broadcasting on 
‘““ Rungs of the Ladder ”’ he mentioned that few women 
had been invited to contribute to the series, and this 
was right, since an important function of women was 
to bear children, and women who were doing that were 
in no condition to climb ladders. 

Some readers will regard this as an excellent example 
of the bad taste of being funny on a serious subject. 
But Mr. Shaw has commented very effectively upon 
such opinions before now. 

A legitimate use of humour is to ingratiate the 
speaker with a cold or hostile audience. Possibly its 
power consists in persuading the listeners to alter the 
direction from which they are regarding the subject and 
in making the new facet appear attractive. It is not 
fanciful to compare this technique to the different 
‘shots ’ on the film, to introduce one to a new scene or 
person. Many speakers, neglecting their opportunities, 
present their subject in the first few minutes from 
the aspect to which the audience has always been 
accustomed. Hence the listeners are seldom surprised, 
but often bored. 

I have sometimes wondered about the effect upon 
an audience when a humorous speaker suddenly reveals 
himself as bitingly serious. Is it like the unmasking 
of guns by a hitherto harmless mystery-ship? Does 
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the average member of an audience regard it as 
unfair ? 

Reading many criticisms of books, I envy the critics 
their firm grasp of standards. They judge unhesitatingly 
and with precision between the joke, wit, facetiousness, 
humour and irony. Yet if these modes of expression 
shade into each other how does the critic treat border- 
line cases, which, in theory ought to be numerous? 
Does it ever happen that the humour commended by 
one critic is condemned by another as facetiousness ? 

This speculation cannot be rejected by a critic who 
says bluffly ‘‘ I know a camel when I see one’’. His 
case falls to the ground if it can be shown (and it can) 
that he could not recognize a ‘ transition-camel ’.! Are 
modern critics’ standards accepted unquestioningly? 

Let us focus our examination upon humour and 
facetiousness, and suppose that these two were once 
definable and distinguishable. May not the modes 
of modern thought and conversation offer difficulties 
to such definitions or encourage new ones? Natural 
science, which thrives upon definitions, 1s always 
blurring their edges, and re-defining for some new 
purpose. It seems therefore possible that even though 
we remain adamantine about the esthetic or other 
value to be attached to humour and facetiousness 
respectively, a psychological account of them must be 
eclectic. Where for example, to set a poser at once, 
does Mr. P. G. Wodehouse’s facetiousness shade off into 
the humour of his philosophy ? 


1 Cf. Mr. I. A. Richards’ Principles of Literary Criticism, London, 
Kegan Paul, F. R. Leavis and Denys Thompson, Culture and En- 
vironment; Q. D. Leavis, Fictton and the Reading Pubisc, Chatto & 
Windus. 
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This seems a thorny point, for a critic’s reaction to 
humour might depend upon whether he is personally 
‘introverted ’ or ‘ extraverted ’ towards the situation. 
Mr. Punch combines with the most delicate taste in 
many forms of humour an attitude towards any 
situation involving motor-cars and pedestrians which 
would probably strike Neanderthal man as crude. 

But, it might be objected, 1s there any reason why 
a speaker, to be effective, should say any more or less 
than he means ? 

Perhaps we may be helped by comparing the ability 
which expresses itself in effective speaking with a skill 
about which a whole lore has arisen. Last summer, 
I spent a happy afternoon watching the Indian cricket 
team moving beautifully in the sunshine. Playing 
against Lancashire, and enjoying themselves during 
the process, they chanced an innings defeat. Next 
day, Mr. Neville Cardus joyously recorded this revival 
of an old attitude towards cricket; the visitors’ 
batting was lovely and spirited even though they ran 
the risk of being beaten, and knew it. In cricket there 
are two aims which in theory might be amalgamated— 
beautiful, enjoyable batting and winning matches. At 
one time, these two values commonly existed in a 
kind of fusion, as with the Indians they do still. In 
England they tend to develop divergently. 

So the problem of effective speaking may be ‘' Lanca- 
shire’s or the Indians’ style?’’ Or is compromise 
possible ? Effective speaking may be a form of be- 
haviour in which all the time one is on the defensive, 
giving nothing away, hitting without artistic finish 
or the appearance of enjoyment. Yet cannot this be 
infused by the happy care-free mood of art ? 
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Some of the few broadcast talks which have been 
revived in memory as talks by their subsequent pub- 
lished script, were Mr. Harold Nicolson’s People and 
Things. In that book you may read, apparently lazy 
comment upon a Film Studio (p. 35), gentle reluctant 
criticism of the Lord Mayor’s Show (p. 72) and straight 
talk on Russia (p. 1). 

Mr. Nicolson, in the opinion of many, is one of 
England’s best radio-talkers, using the word ‘ talker ’ 
in the strict sense. But of him as of the Indians a 
pragmatist might ask ‘‘ Does he make many runs? ” 

We shall never know, yet from unexpected sources 
I have heard praise of these talks. Dining one night 
with a man whom I had not met for many years, I 
learnt from his wife that his hard-earned week-end 
leisure was devoted to thrillers chosen by the assistant 
at the circulating library. Yet before this, pointing to 
his wireless set, he had said, “Do you listen to 
Nicolson ? Good chap that. I never miss one of his 
talks.”’ 

Perhaps one might mention the use, in England at 
least, of humour to ward off obstructive humour. 
The technique is easy and effective. The speaker 
discovers, by various means, by personal experience, 
by the experience of friends or by studying the news- 
papers, the aspects of his theme which provoke the 
heartiest laughter. He then proceeds to guy the 
subject himself, thus blunting the edge of the objector’s 
best jokes which might follow and suggesting to the 
audience that he possesses that invaluable gift, a sense 
of proportion. 

The methods of imaginatively acquiring this fourth- 
form state of mind before speaking are various. One 
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speaker conjures up in his mind’s eye a table in a club 
commanding a view from the Admiralty to Westminster 
Cathedral. There he enjoys excellent cold beef, beer 
and Cheshire cheese. After this, though his auditory 
memory is not so vivid as his visual imagery, he hears 
a voice saying ‘‘ Yes, I think these new ideas are all 
very well if you only keep a sense of proportion. Brandy 
with your coffee ? ”’ 

The appreciation of humour varies interestingly in 
different countries and in different social strata of the 
same country. [*ather Ronald Knox once broadcast 
an outrageously improbable ‘“‘ late news bulletin’, I 
quote from memory, but I think he reported rioting in 
London, attacks on the National Gallery and disorder 
so complete that, ‘‘ Big Ben’’ having stopped, the 
time signal was given by Uncle Arthur’s watch. Not 
everyone who wrote or telephoned to the B.B.C. about 
this broadcast thought it funny. There has been a 
wild surmise that a classification of the letters according 
to their country of origin would provide a delightful 
contribution to ethnology. There are, too, Scotsmen 
who doubt if Sir Harry Lauder’s efforts completely 
succeed in representing their national humour. For 
some months ‘‘ Amos ‘n Andy ” amused the American 
listening public to such a degree that religious services 
were re-timed to give these speakers a clear run. Yet 
not all my American acquaintances think that it was 
worth the trouble. Again, if a large percentage of 
Americans thought the New Yorker, Ballyhoo and the 
‘* Americana ”’ column of the American Mercury funny, 
these publications would have no material from which 
to quarry. 

Interesting humour is provided when a writer or 
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artist from one country or section of Society skits 
another, unconscious of the extent to which his shot 
has gone astray. 

As Father Knox puts it, ‘‘ it is lamentably true that 
your humorist sees things as funny only from his 
particular angle of vision; and if he commits himself 
to definite opinions he is apt to be seen as funny by 
others, from angles, deuce take it, not his’. I have 
heard a person with a strong accent from an English 
industrial town mimic the “ typical’’ (!) American speech 
of the Bostonian. Unfortunately I never heard the 
Bostonians’ imitation of Clogsville English. The other 
night, an English audience, born and brought up 
within a few miles of a house belonging to the 
Royal Family, laughed merrily at an American film 
presentation of the dress, speech and behaviour of a 
‘ dook ’. 

To write this merely indicates some fringes of a 
subject, vast, yet of immense importance to the prob- 
lems of effective speaking. For if Mr. A’s blunt humour 
or tenacity, successful in his own county, when heard 
in a distant English-speaking country, are interpreted 
merely as crudity, stupidity or obstinacy; if Mr. B’s 
habitual delicate understatement of some facts which 
he resents intensely is simply taken at its face value, 
outside his own circle, what is the use of them ? 

I do not even hint at the different countries, though 
it may be amusing to try to ‘ place’ some of the types 
indicated below. Perhaps it is nearest the truth to 
say that though these might all be discovered in a 
number of countries, any one type is appreciated by 
a greater number of people in one country than in 

1 Broadcast Minds, p. 122. 
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another. In Stella Gibbons’ Cold Comfort Farm, the 
American film magnate takes up a most reprehensible 
attitude towards the lady of ninety. As for Mr. 
James Branch Cabell ! 

Possibly we should find that to see things in per- 
spective is an aim which guides, consciously or un- 
consciously, most people’s appreciation of humour. 
Many are thankful for the sense of humour which 
keeps in proper proportion the wild ideas of such 
persons as Einstein, Epstein, Eisenstein and Gertrude 
Stein. .. . But this type of humour is just a little 
undiscriminating. It may act merely like wadding 
between an unnecessary corn on the foot and the un- 
necessarily badly fitting shoe which caused it. Though 
such humour is a defence-mechanism, it is not necessarily 
hysterical. It may deter its devotees from flying to 
evils that they know not of. Nearly as often it may 
prevent them, so to speak, from buying broader mental 
boots. Yet, if a neurasthenic is defined as one who 
has ‘lost his table of values’, the humorist we are 
considering has a scale of values which is perhaps a 
little too fixed. Lest, however, we should lose our 
own, let us reflect that since the writer has to live, the 
newspaper which employs him may call the tune. 

Outstanding types include satirical humour, of which 
Mr. A. P. Herbert in some moods provides an example 
too rare in England to-day. Commoner is the gentle 
slightly tired avuncular praising of old things, with the 
suggestion, equally gentle, that new ones are bad. 
M. André Maurois’ affectionate etching of some English 
characteristics is well known. Whether Kirel Capek’s 
humour typifies any nation or anybody but himself I 
shall not ask. In his Letters from England he differs 
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from Maurois in that when he disapproves he seldom 
hesitates to drop his playfulness and to bite. 

Honesty dictates that I mention a difference between 
the two English-speaking nations on the opposite sides 
of the Atlantic. As a rule the English laugh only 
reluctantly at an old institution, and never because it 
is old. To some, indeed, there can be no Humours of 
History for the sufficient reason that the subject is 
History. They may, however, laugh at things which 
are just outdated, like the dress of the pre-war era. 
Fven then, at any moment, Mr. Nocl Coward may 
make these things fashionable or sentimentally correct. 
But one never laughs at anything in an old college or 
regiment. Halberds, casemates and bearskins are not 
lightly spoken of by the English. To them this is 
obvious, but not to all Americans. Professor Stephen 
Leacock’s My Discovery of England refers to old 
institutions, for example, Oxford. But the way in 
which he does it shows that he has not forgotten his 
upbringing. 

I wonder if a conference between Bishop Barnes, 
Earl Russell, Father Knox and Messrs Belloc and 
Chesterton, concerning the propriety and utility of 
humour as a means of advancing religion would clear 
up some current problems? Meanwhile they remain 
problems, and important ones. 


2 London (Lane). 


CHAPTER NII 
SPEAKING AND CLOTHING 


DIsTRuST of analogies, especially by people trained in 
the older forms of logic, is easily understood. Never- 
theless, our thought often progresses by observing 
resemblances, by seeking others which the first suggest, 
and if they are undiscoverable, by asking why. One 
may profitably stretch certain analogies until they give 
way, and then examine the direction in which the strain 
has proved too great. 

This will be done now in the examination of speech 
and clothes. Between these two facts of civilization 
there are many similarities and differences. We speak 
of clothing our thoughts in words. Speech, says the 
cynic, was given us to conceal our thoughts. In both 
there are fashions, distinctions indicating locality, 
occupation and social class, tendencies towards and 
away from standardization, marks of race and nation. 
Perhaps, indeed, these comparisons are not of analogy, 
but of possible parallel development. 

For this reason the tentative phrase ‘ Suggested 
Parallels "’ will be used in this chapter. A parallel may 
be perfect or not, and it is interesting to trace it as 
far as it goes. 

It hardly matters where one begins. Mr. G. Bernard 
Shaw's Pygmalion, Act I, is a good place. Professor 
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Higgins, the phonetician, has snatched from the gutter 
the flower-girl with the awful Cockney accent. Before 
setting about ‘improving’ her speech (the inverted 
commas are a sop to those who believe that, the lines 
of our speech being laid down at birth, we have no 
right to interfere with them) he explosively addresses 
his landlady, assuring her, in bursts of enthusiastic 
unpunctuated utterance, that he will make a duchess 
of this draggle-tailed guttersnipe, in six months, and 
if she has a good ear, in three. The way in which he 
sets about it illustrates the parallel between speaking 
and clothing, for he orders his landlady to take her 
away and clean her, to take off all her clothes and 
burn them, to ring up Whiteley, or some one, for new 
ones, and wrap her up in brown paper until they come.? 

On page 47 the English social taboo against com- 
menting on the way in which people speak is men- 
tioned. 

Some taboos of the British Islanders are described 
by Mr. Archibald Lyall in It Isn’t Done.2 That taboos 
concerning clothes exist in most of us needs no demon- 
stration. Even persons who flout the current or local 
ones have their own. The Mahatma Gandhi, when in 
London, forcibly expressed opinions upon such clothes 
as were worn in the evening by English society women. 
Mr. Eric Gill’s Clothes,4 when it deals with them—in 
truth this is less often than one could wish—offers 
contrasting examples of shockingness and shockedness. 

1 Pygmalion, London, Constable. 

2 London, Kegan Paul. 

3 Cf. ‘‘ Clothes, Taboo and Convention.’’ Discussion between 
Mr. Edward Halliday and Mr. James Laver, the Listeney, 1x. pp. 224, 26 


April 1933, pp. 655-657. 
4 1931, London, (Cape). 
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Professor J. C. Fliigel’s questionnaire! filled up by 
listeners to his radio-talks on clothes,? reminded most 
people of taboos in themselves, usually with regard to 
some special feature of their own clothing. St. Paul’s 
views on women’s clothes, and the effect of his opinions 
upon the religious practices and inhibitions of Chris- 
tianity, are so well known that thousands of people 
take them for granted, yet to a psychologist they are 
a mournfully fascinating problem. I do not know the 
views of the Dean of St. Paul’s upon these views of 
St. Paul, but concerning clothes in general he takes a 
very modern line. Mr. Langdon Davies criticizes St. 
Paul’s view in The Future of Nakedness. But this road 
would lead us to the question of starkness, treated in 
such different ways—and yet all of them psychologically 
significant—by Dr. Hans Surén,? Mr. and Mrs. I. Merrill,4 
Professor Howard C. Warren ® and Mr. James Laver.® 
I suspect the existence in English society of taboos 
concerning speaking. [ven if none of them exist in the 
reader's own country he may regard the next lines 
as recording important facts of social psychology. 
Numbers of people are pained by the mention of 
certain social aspects of speaking, particularly its sharp 
class-grading in England. This is not unlike the 
reluctance of the rich to consider the problems of the 


poor. 


1 “On the Mental Attitude to Present-Day Clothes, Report on a 
Questionnaire,’ British Journal of Medical Psvchology, 1g2y,1X, p 97. 

2 Cf. B.B.C. Talks Pamphlet. 

3 Dey Mensch und die Sonne, 1924, Stuttgart. 

4 Among the Nudisis, New York, 1431. 

6 ** Social Nudism and the Body Taboo,”’ Psychological Review, 
xl, 2, March 1933, pp. 160-183. 

© Nymph Evrant, London, 1932. 
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For many people it is less embarrassing to discuss a 
friend’s dress than the way in which he or she speaks. 
Perhaps our reluctance to discuss speaking would be 
less than that attached to the criticism of bodily 
beauty or defect. This might arise from or be con- 
nected with the opinion that dress can be changed 
instantaneously, certain bodily attributes are alterable 
only with difficulty or not at all, while speaking, 
acquired over a long period of years, occupies to-day 
a half-way position. The qualification ‘to-day’ is 
necessary. Analysis and synthesis of speaking, aided by 
the resources of experimental phonetics, the slow-motion 
cinematograph, the gramophone and the Blattnerphone, 
may accelerate its conscious alteration enormously. 
Moreover, the stimulus to modify speech, which is 
provided by the requirements of the talking film and 
radio may make such a study financially remunerative. 

Some educated English people who nowadays 
never dream of making fun of the clothes of a poor 
person, if those clothes really express poverty, are 
delightedly amused at the accents of the ‘ lower classes ’. 
Even Mr. Lyall, who seems to have freed himself from 
most taboos, makes merry in Jt Isn’t Done at the 
expense of his landlady’s accent. Yet plenty of people 
in this country still get a good laugh out of both the 
clothes and speech of the poor. Which reminds me 
of the honour paid to Votce and Personality by a notice 
from one of Mr. Punch’s learned clerks. Describing 
me as a ‘‘ formidable egalitarian’’, and ‘“ popular 
educationalist ’’ he inquired, ‘“‘ where was the stigma 
attached to dialect till your popular educationalist got 
going ?”’ 

One place can be easily named ; 10 Bouverie Street, 
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London. Mr. Punch, while this criticism was being 
written, was himself choosing the jokes for his goth 
Birthday Number. From his cellar, he brought up a 
collection dating from 1841 to 1931. I considered those 
pictures in the Birthday Number which appeared above 
conversations. Omitting from these, as being difficult 
to ‘ place’ on a social ladder, the remarks of a Scotch 
gentleman about whistling on the Sabbath, of Mr. 
Gandhi to a genie and of the ghost of the late Prince 
von Bismarck, one 1s left with 45 pictures. Under 17 
of them the language is definitely that attributed 
to the ‘lower classes’ and if it had not been, the 
point of the joke would have been blunter. 

Under 28 pictures the language does not definitely 
proclaim the lower classes. Of these 28, 3 only 
depict persons in clothes which are not unmistak- 
ably those of comfortably-off people. Perhaps—I am 
not old enough to judge—even those 3 ought to be 
added to the 25. They are of a country aunt with 
an eye for Shorthorns, an old couple by a very satis- 
factory-looking fireside, and the historic Channel 
passenger who, being told that he can't be seasick 
here, 1s. 

In 38 per cent of the jokes requiring conversation, 
Mr. Punch uses language accentuating class-distinction, 
and g3 per cent of all the illustrations depict class- 
distinctions in dress. One may speculate that if class- 
distinctions in speech as well as in dress were diminished, 
the result would not be wholly deplorable. It might 
encourage Mr. Punch to look around for newer, deeper 
or more intellectual forms of humour. 

It is hardly necessary to say that unless there were 
some kind of social taboo concerning speaking Mr. 
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Bernard Shaw would never have troubled to write a 
play about it. 

Even the ribald manner in which many “ normal ”’ 
persons comment upon serious questions concerning 
dress-reform and speech-reform 1s psychologically inter- 
esting. It suggests a defence-mechanism, possibly 
against ‘ egalitarianism ’. 

While correcting the proofs of Voice and Personality 
I read Professor J. C. Fliigel’s The Psychology of Clothes. 
So many parallels suggested themselves that they now 
form the chief material of this chapter. They can be 
discussed most conveniently by references to these 
books. ‘‘ F”’ is therefore, prefixed to page references 
in his book ; ‘“ P”’ to those in Votce and Personality. 

One may compare the analysis of the distant im- 
pression of a person’s clothes with “ the more delicate 
analysis of features and of speech”’. (F. 15.) 

This reminds us that only a few people are delicate 
analysers, either of features or speaking. Many persons’ 
analysis of facial features is delicate. They notice and 
interpret the shape and colour of nose, eyes, and chin. 
They make inferences correct or not, from plucked 
eyebrows, coloured powder or carmined lips. Yet up 
to now there has been little delicate analysts, as distinct 
from direct or associative judgment, of voice or speaking. 
(P. 49-57.) 

One hears from Americans that on their continent 
they are not yet ‘ voice-conscious ’. Several American 
writers on psychology regard it as almost axiomatic 
that their countrymen pay little attention to the voice. 
In England, people often attend very closely to a 
person’s voice and speaking, but seldom analytically. 

1 London, 1930, Hogarth Press. 
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Analysis too, might be of different kinds, e.g. physical, 
musical, phonetic, grammatical, psycho-analytic, even 
synesthetic. (P. 51.) 

The main purposes of clothes are generally said to be 

decoration, modesty and protection. How far are 
these functions performed by speaking ? 
_ A person may alter a way of speaking with the 
intention of increasing its attractiveness. Sarah 
Bernhardt and some talking-film actresses are suggested 
at once. Narcissism is sometimes expressed by voice 
and speaking. 

Some ways of speaking express real modesty. An- 
other kind would suggest modesty only to persons 
imperfectly acquainted with the speaker or his social 
class. I have suspected that travelled Americans are 
occasionally amused at certain pseudo-modest phrases 
and intonations used by well-bred Englishmen—as if 
they could see through them. Perhaps, with experience, 
we can ‘hear through’ a mode of speaking, and 
Carlyle’s famous advice to “ look fixedly upon a man’s 
clothes till they become transparent ’’ may be trans- 
posed into the auditory sphere. (In his Testament of a 
Critic, Mr. George Jean Nathan records that some New 
York audiences think that the Mayfair accents sent 
over to them in London society plays are not always 
up to standard.) Such “ hearing through” suggests 
that one type of modesty 1n speaking, like the dressing 
of some revues, frames and calls attention to the 
person. 

We sometimes use speaking protectively, perhaps by 
answering insolence in a curt, commanding tone, or by 
returning the advances of an undesirable acquaintance 
with frigid politeness. 
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Clothes are often signs of rank or occupation. In 
England speaking acts similarly, in ways which need 
little illustration. The man who “ casts”’ an English 
radio play regards voices as an inexhaustible gold- 
mine.! It is unusual to hear a regular army officer 
speaking like an average civilian. Now, since the 
slightest difference of military rank is marked off 
sartorially, one might ask the question, if in to-day’s 
army, a sergeant could speak like a General, would it 
be wise to do so? Even if he did, how would he 
speak when instructing a squad of privates? If a 
newly-ordained curate could speak like an Archbishop, 
would he, when in the Archbishop’s presence? Or 
would his voice become ecclesiastically equivalent to 
that of a second lieutenant ? 

Is voice related to speech as the body to clothing ? 
Up to a point the analogy seems tenable. The basis of 
the voice is bodily and inherited; speech, though 
depending on the innate foundation, is acquired. 

Of speech the intellectually wealthy person may 
own several varieties; e.g. half a dozen different 
languages, as he may possess a wardrobe full of clothes. 
Bodily formation may dominate the voice ‘ behind ’ 
the speech. Yet here structure and function are 
largely interdependent. The gross lines of bodily 
structure are often developed or deformed as a result 
of professional use. Examples are the jockey’s bow- 
legs, the professional figure-skater’s ‘open’ knees, some 
ballet dancers’ greatly developed thighs. Speaking, 
similarly, may partly conform to the bodily foundations 
laid down for it by nature, yet it might eventually 

1 Cf. ‘‘ Radio and the Talking Films,’’ Chapter XII, of Voice and 
Personality. 
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deform the voice! as clothes have so often deformed 
the body. (P. 9-10.) 

Clothes are often signs of place or of nation. In this 
respect, similarities with speaking are many and ob- 
vious. It is interesting, however, that persons who 
themselves long ago abandoned a local variety of 
dress are often seriously alarmed at the decay of 
local dialect in others. At conferences they bewail it— 
in standard English. At rural grammar-school speech- 
days they exhort boys and parents to stick to it, 
and two days later they address the nation on the 
wireless—in standard English. Perhaps, however, the 
English that 1s good enough for the nation, is good 
enough for Loamshire. 

Clothes and speaking are often indicators of wealth. 
(F. 52, P. 51.) It is, of course, not true that all newly- 
rich persons dress flamboyantly. Nowadays many 
costumiers and tailors are willing, even anxious, to 
curb such exuberance. Yet a mode of speaking which 
characterizes the educated class is not so easily or 
quickly acquired. As Professor Flugel points out, it 
is usually impossible for wealthier individuals or classes 
to maintain their particular sartorial distinction for any 
length of time. Inevitably a cheaper copy of the 
article of dress is produced and ts usually made 
popular. 

In England the desire of newly-rich people (I use this 
description amiably) to send their children to expensive 
schools is partly based upon the attractiveness of a 
socially desirable accent. This is explicitly stated by 
Dr. Cynl Norwood in The English Tradition 10 

1 Cf. Edward Sapir, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 23, 1926-7 
and 892-905. 
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Education.1 Sir John Adams in The Teacher's Many 
Parts,? says that until recently many parents’ objection to 
sending children to elementary schools, where they would 
be excellently taught, was that ‘‘ they might catch in- 
sects and accents’’. The insects, he remarks, have gone. 

“Clothing ’’, writes Fliigel, ‘‘ by adding to the 
apparent size of the body, gives us an increased con- 
sciousness of power, a feeling of extension of our 
bodily selves, by enabling us to fill more space. The 
principle is by no means confined to clothes.” 

I do not think it fanciful to suggest that the use of 
the telephone, especially for long-distance calls, and 
the experience of actively broadcasting speech, extend 
the concept of one’s self. The knowledge that, if I 
wish, I can speak from Manchester with people in 
London reduces for me the ‘ mental’ distance between 
Manchester and London, and if I use the telephone in 
this way, I seem in some sense to be in London. 
Recently in Manchester I received a letter raising 
several difficult points of procedure from a Londoner. 
I was amused to find myself irritated at discovering 
that I could not get the writer on the telephone. 
Mentally, I think, I had been transported to London 
by the letter. Moreover, after broadcasting, when 
one receives comments from very different people in 
widely separated parts of the Bnitish Isles, and from 
the Continent, one’s self may feel definitely enlarged. 

Deliberate, directed beautification of the voice and 
speaking is comparable with shaving, or painting the 
face. ‘‘ Our present-day attitude towards cosmetics 
and hairdressing on the whole favours ‘ naturalness’ 
but at times shows an interesting tolerance of 


1 1y29, London (Murray). #2 London (University of London Press). 
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artificiality.”’ (F. 45.) }_ It would be interesting to study 
people’s attitudes towards those who have adopted 
“vocal cosmetics’. Few people ridicule a woman’s 
‘made-up ’ face if it has been done superlatively well, 
especially if she belongs to a class in which the use of 
cosmetics 1s customary. Similarly a few tentative 
wisps of culture loosely grafted upon a type of speech 
usually associated with the uncultured might produce 
contempt, but speaking which is unmistakably cultured, 
and successful for that reason, 1s admired. Since so 
much is written nowadays in favour of dialect, I 
record here that I have heard bitter condemnation of 
some kinds of Yorkshire accent and of its social limita- 
tions, from persons brought up in that county; sad 
expressions by Lancashire people, ‘‘ too old to change ” 
as they said pathetically. 1 once met an educated 
Scotswoman who had begun to wonder if her own way 
of speaking the English language could be correct, 
since she had found a difficulty in getting a teaching 
post in England. 

Modesty, already mentioned, can now be considered 
in another way. Fliigel holds that modesty 1s ‘a 
negative rather than a positive impulse. It bids us 
refrain from certain actions in which otherwise we 
might be prompted to indulge’? It would be inter- 
esting to analyse the causal factors which lead to the 
impression of modesty in speaking. Are the attractive 
examples which we hear entirely due to imitation of 
parents, or teachers ? To what extent is this imitation 


1 Cf. Mr. Lewis Baumer’s delightful coloured drawings ‘‘ The 
Modern Art of Make-up,” Punch (Almanack Number 1933), 7th 
Nov. 1932. 

2 Page 53. 
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conscious ? How far do such sounds express real 
modesty present in the speaker’s mind at the time ? 
How far, admirable as they may be, are they muscular 
speech-habits, like the habit of waiting for a lady to 
precede one? Members of English committees may 
doubt if quiet, hesitating noises made at such meetings 
necessarily indicate modesty in the speaker. When 
he says “‘ Of course, I know nothing about it, but if 
you don’t mind my saying so, it seems to be opposed 
to common sense ’’, he is usually heard with profound 
respect—in England. 

There may be speech-melodies which suggest great 
modesty to some and less to others. To discover how 
far this impression depends upon residence in the 
district in which they are prevalent would be inter- 
esting. I imagine that modesty is expressed in con- 
versation differently by an Oldham cotton operative 
and by a Western Irishman. Stereotyped methods of 
beginning a conversation modestly ; by using special 
phrases, tones, gestures when differing with a superior, 
equal or inferior, can be learnt. (P. 6.) The under- 
statement employed by many persons is easy to acquire, 
being often merely a fashionable form of behaviour. 

The words current amongst schoolboys and school- 
girls at any one time in any one place are interesting. 
‘Decent ’ may represent superlative praise. There is 
a type of under-statement found in and, perhaps, 
characteristic of Lancashire. 

Fliigel writes: ‘‘ The prevalent social contempt of 
incorrectly dressed persons may make us refrain from 
certain forms of sartorial display and of liberty or 
individuality in dress to which we might otherwise 
feel drawn.’ Are there not similar tendencies with 
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regard to speech? Choice of speech, as of dress, is 
often fettered by events. Yet there are always ways 
and means. Observe the subtle fusion of modesty and 
self-display in a man’s perfectly cut evening clothes. 
Even here the limits of modesty are dependent, as 
usual, upon leadership, as American and English tailors 
know well. Implied in English tailoring advertise- 
ments, it 1s explicitly stated in the columns of the 
New Yorker. The unique unobtrusive modesty of 
‘ plus-fours ’, however, defies explanation. 

In Fligel’s collected replies to his questionnaire, 
there appears a type of man who exhibits a self- 
complacency about dress, amounting almost to smug- 
ness. He desires no improvement in his clothing. 
‘‘ The clothes he wears are the best possible ones. By 
exercising a little care he can always dress comfortably, 
hygienically and in good taste. He is not a little con- 
temptuous of those who have difficulties with simple 
matters of this kind. We might be inclined to call him 
a cClothes-prig.’’ (F. I1or.) 

If in this paragraph one substitutes speaking for 
clothes a common type is described. There are even 
lecturers who seem to doubt if their lectures could be 
very much improved. 

Fliigel suggests that this priggishness is a defence- 
mechanism against extensive feelings of inferiority. 
This idea is capable of wider application. ‘ Priggish ’ 
opposition to suggestions that voices and speaking 
might be improved, often comes from persons whose 
own socially successful ways of speaking have been 
acquired, but not recently. It is said that all wars 
have been followed by jokes about the New Rich, 
probably— mutatis mutandis—the same joke. 
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Fliigel draws our attention to the social significance 
of the great renunciation which took place when men 
gave up colour and display in dress, leaving it to 
women.! There may be a resemblance between this 
action and the voluntary adoption of standard speech 
by one who felt that speech-distinctions undesirably 
proclaim rank, station and wealth. I do not know if 
this has ever happened. It might be psychological 
wisdom for the public speaker. Two members of the 
House of Lords, both descended from very old and 
honourable families, speak frequently in public on 
behalf of good causes. One of them speaks nearly 
Standard English. Almost every syllable of the other’s 
utterances mark him off from most hearers more than 
if he spoke broken English. He might as well appear 
in ceremonial robes. Both are universally regarded 
with great respect, but the former with great affection. 

It was when the ideal of work became respectable 
that men tended towards uniformity in clothes. An 
important argument for the adoption in England of a 
universally understandable speech, for public purposes, 
accompanied or not by local or class dialect, is that 
the ideal of social work has now become respectable. 
If speaking is to be a vehicle of thought-transmission 
it should do its job. Can we deny that committees 
concerned with national and local administration con- 
tain many members who, because they cannot speak 
effectively, waste thousands of precious hours ? 

In those countries which are most advanced politically 
and socially sartorial class-distinctions tend to disappear. 
Greater uniformity of costume has always been accom- 
panied by greater sympathy between individuals and 


1 Page rro. 
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classes. This is fairly evident if at a present-day 
English mixed social gathering we observe the social 
stratification of the women according to their clothing, 
and the smaller degree of such insulation among the 
men. More women than men, too, may have stayed 
away because they had not a dress which they con- 
sidered appropriate. The standardized speech of the 
English upper and upper middle classes enables them 
to converse easily with one another at a social function, 
but provokes shyness or annoyance in many persons 
who, speaking only a class or geographical dialect, feel 
and are more ‘ out of it ’ than any foreign visitor. 

The mood which this paragraph induces in the reader 
may depend in part upon his political views. I doubt 
if it ought to. When recently the Morning Post de- 
plored the passing of dialect, the Listener pointed out 
how rarely that newspaper published an article written 
in dialect, and also paid tribute to the beautifully 
legible standard type in which it is printed. Objection 
to German cursive script and black-letter may have no 
political basis, and exists because their message 1s 
hidden from an unnecessarily large number of people. 
A German may wisely write his love-letters in cursive 
script. A German restaurant-keeper in a large town 
who writes his menus in this way, or a scientist who 
publishes his researches in black-letter is not so wise. 

Fligel holds that dress-reform is more likely to be 
immediately successful with women, whose greater 
narcissism and relative freedom from dominance by 
the herd, render them less pervious to public opinion 
(F. 118). Possibly, therefore, the initial steps in speech 
reform should begin with women, presumably with 
those who are socially important and sexually attrac- 
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tive.1 They may then expect similar ‘‘ improvements ”’ 2 
in men who wish to be their friends. Corresponding 
changes in men’s dress have come about in some 
engineering towns through the influence of the cinema 
and the opposite sex (P. 82). A friend who knows 
several languages and has lived abroad, objects, however: 

‘““T doubt whether women with sex appeal could 
promote the adoption of standard English by infatuated 
males. Perhaps the most striking thing about England 
for a foreigner (so X, an Austrian, tells me) is the 
dialect-distinctions between male and female. Women 
(especially those of the ‘standard English’ class), 
have a peculiar intonation, speech-melody, accentuation 
and vocabulary which are (and must be) avoided by 
all males who are sensitive to the charge of effeminacy. 
It reminds me of the primitive tribes where men and 
women use different dialects. Might not the adoption 
of standard English by women become a sex peculiarity 
and tend more to hinder than help this cause ?”’ 

It is sometimes assumed that changes in speaking 
must inevitably be gradual and very slow. This 
cannot be dogmatically asserted either of the im- 
mediate or the more distant future. Fltigel notes “ the 
general tendency to rapid social change in recent times ; 
possibly an example of the fact that human evolution 
proceeds slowly at first and then thereafter with greater 
speed. Motoring, aviation, cinematography, the gramo- 
phone, the wireless have all come into general use in the 
course of two or three decades’”’. (F. 143.) 

It therefore seems possible that when improved 


1 Cf. Miss Dorothy M. Richardson’s views (pp. 223 f.). 
® I place inverted commas here as an umpire puts bails on a 
wicket, neutrally. 
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analysis results in synthesis of a more widely under- 
stood speech,! the youngest generation, if convinced 
of its importance, and not interfered with too much in 
some types of school, may leap at it, untrammelled by 
their parents’ fashions. It might be wise to let school 
children in the upper classes see Chapter VII (“‘ Steel- 
Bound and Whalebone-Lined ’’) of Alan Bott's and 
Irene Clephane’s Our Mothers,2, immediately after 
reading about Mrs. Mollison’s world-flights and the 
performances of women in swimming, tennis and winter 
sports. Parallels between clothes and speaking might 
then be easy to draw. For our speaking still has its 
bustles, its cuirass-corsets, even its ‘‘ tournure in flannel 
and narrow steels, cord and elastic ’’ (P. 204). 

How are the leaders of speaking-reform to proceed ? 
When Fliigel’s book appeared, the longer skirt was 
threatening women. It is now an accomplished fact. 
If one could discover how the arbiters of fashion set 
about popularizing a mode which in some ways was 
likely to be unpopular (I. 166), those desirous of 
improving speech might learn much. 

Tentative definitions of the ‘“‘ good ’’ in clothes are 
offered by Fliigel. Presumably this can also be done 
for speaking. Can we say that the aim of speech 
should be “‘ to secure the maximum of satisfaction in 
accordance with the reality-principle ”’ (I*. 182), that 1s, 
1.e. ‘‘ basing our satisfaction on a fundamental recog- 
nition of the real world and not upon a distortion of 
it or a denial of its less pleasant aspects ”’ ? 


1 ‘* Sooner or later there will be an Anglo-American Advisory 
Committee on Spoken English, and the sooner the better.”’ Mr. A. 
Lloyd James, Radso Times, 11th Dec. 1931, p. 845. 

2 1432, London, Gollancz. 
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An important distinction can be drawn between 
types of dress which are primarily ornamental and 
only secondarily useful, and vice versa. There seem to 
be parallel distinctions in speaking; for example, at 
different levels, the conversation of ‘ bright’ people 
or the courtly phrases of the Viennese, and the ‘ speech- 
choir ’. 

Modern life with its scientific inventions and its 
shrinkage of world-distances ! tends to abolish sartorial 
distinctions of wealth and rank. Precious stones are 
now made so well artificially that it is difficult to 
distinguish wealth on this basis. Precious speech is 
still relatively immune from imitation, but for how 
long? What will happen then? A glance at the almost 
ringless hands of the modern young woman allows one 
to guess. Nothing in England is so likely to lessen 
the rank-distinctions of speech as broadcasting, since 
people of all classes continually hear a voice and 
manner of speech formerly heard only in one social 
stratum. On Christmas Day 1932 the King spoke to 
the whole of the British Empire. One heard in him no 
suggestion of class-dialect. Where, too, were those 
distinctive accents of those counties in England, 
Scotland and Ulster without which, some maintain, no 
Ienglish can be called ‘ virile ’ ? 

Greater kindness, tolerance, and absence of Schaden- 
freude are shown by the youngest generation with 
regard to dress, manners and ideas. In many schools 
there is little or no bullying; in some day-schools 
differences in dress are allowed to a degree unknown 
to the last generation. Such tolerant people ought to 


1 Cf. Mr. H. G. Wells’s broadcast on this subject, and a series of 
articles arising out of it; the Listener, 23 Nov. and 21 Dec. 1932. 
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be keenly aware of the advantages of flexible standards 
for speaking to meet the many different functions 
which are now expected of it. A modern scientist, 
expounding his subject in ‘ spare ’ or ‘ stark '—perhaps 
Basic—English ? to an international conference, might 
on the same day discuss agriculture with a farmer, and 
converse lightly at a dinner-party. There might well be 
some modulation of key for these different functions. 
Similarly an ardent individualist, when he takes part 
in different outdoor sports, may think it wise, even 
safer, to wear clothes and equipment designed by 
experts. 

Fliigel writes, ‘‘ The general unnecessary harshness 
of the unconscious and unenlightened super-ego, as 
revealed by recent psycho-analytic study (tends), to 
impose unnecessary asceticisms and restrictions, with 
consequent loss both of enjoyment and of efficiency ”’. 
(F. 197.) 

In a discussion in the Radio Times between Mr. 
Richard Church and Mr. Hamish Maclaren, Mr. Church 
asked whether the tendency of certain I¢nglishmen to 
mangle their speech is not due to a kind of masochism ; 
to a feeling that one ought not to speak too well? 
In Voice and Personality 1 called attention to the fact 
that many people who would speak slightingly of a 
person’s glib tongue may speak admiringly of his deft 
hands. This distinction may often be deserved, yet it 
is sociologically important. 

“A general change to looser and lighter clothes ”’ 
writes Fliigel, ‘‘ would be a democratic move, inasmuch 


1 Cf. C. K. Ogden, Basic English, and L. W. Lockhart, The Basic 
Traveller, London, 1932 and 1931 (Kegan Paul). 
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as it would tend to diminish the social differentiations 
due to expert expensive tailoring. The present ‘ suit ’ 
requires to be made by those possessing special skill if 
it is to look at all presentable. A simple and loose- 
fitting costume consisting, for instance, of blouse, 
shorts and stockings would be much less dependent on 
the expert and therefore would indicate less clearly the 
social or financial status of the wearer.’’ (F. 213.) 

This statement can be amplified ; e.g. in some recently- 
born sports where efficiency depends considerably upon 
dress, there are marked democratic tendencies. A 1931 
winter sports catalogue lay before me as I wrote this. 
The season’s ‘ correct ' ski-ing suit consisted of a blouse, 
loose trousers -neither of them cut to fit—and a cheap 
cap. Any extra money one wishes to pay is available 
for boots and skis, which do the real work. In Winter 
Sports (Lonsdale Library, Vol. VIII, 1930, London, 
Seeley Service), Viscount Knebworth gave 79 pages to 
ski-ing, 14 to ski-ing clothes, and wrote, ‘‘ To a man 
I should say, ‘Go to your cupboard and drawers, seek 
out your favourite and oldest clothes, which you are 
not allowed to wear at home. Wear them. Rejoice 
in them. [Bring them home and next year repeat the 
process.’ "’  (p. 9-4.) 

Similarly speech-reform in the direction of efficiency ! 
must inevitably be democratic in tendency. Moreover, 
the establishment of the new Empire broadcasting 
programme will accentuate this heavily. 

Finally there is Fliigel’s view, to which a speech 
parallel can easily be drawn, that “ national dress and 


1 Cf. Grace de Laguna on the functions of speech, Speech, Oxford, 
1927. 
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military uniform accentuate local patriotisms, which 
must be subordinated to a ‘culture-wide’ loyalty.! 
If, therefore, we place this loyalty first, we may console 
ourselves with the inspiring vision of the future rather 
than indulge in regretful longing for the past.” 


1 Cf. H. G. Wells on the difference between unity and uniformity, 
the Listener, ix. 209, 11 Jan. 1933, p. 63. 


CHAPTER XIIl 
SPOKEN STYLE AND WRITTEN STYLE 


THE psychologist is a positive, not a normative worker. 
He notes or discovers facts. He describes them as 
adequately as he can, laying his hands upon any 
words he can find, supplementing them by pictures, 
diagrams and sound-records. He compares these facts, 
notices their likenesses and differences and classifies 
them in a way which seems likely to meet his needs. 
These processes end in a statement of more or less 
general import. This may help to forecast or control 
the conduct of some person. 


In obtaining such facts the methods used are obser- 
vation, which is regulated and directed perception, 
and experiment, a special and luxurious form of making 
observations in controlled conditions which permit 
isolation of the causal factors. They are, in fact, the 
methods of science. 

Yet here arises a difficulty. The subject-matter of 
psychology is a subject of intense human interest. 
Probably for centuries important communications 
between people have been interrupted by ‘‘ Take my 
own case, for example.’’ Only recently, however, has 
casual, if careful observation, been supplemented by 
other methods. Laboratory experiment, tests of in- 
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telligence, of intellectual attainment, of manual per- 
formance, the questionnaire, investigation of dreams, 
psycho-analysis in its different forms, ‘ rating-scales ’ 
for personal traits ; the re-interpretation of remember- 
ing, thinking and imagining since the discovery of 
eidetic imagery ; the dazzling, though monochromatic 
light cast from Russia by Pavlov’s work on conditioned 
reflexes: the deliberate moulding of public opinion, 
these make psychology a force to be reckoned with by 
any modern thinker. But unfortunately the conclusion 
is inevitable that many facts of modern psychology are 
inaccessible to any person, however intelligent, who 
has not the time, energy, educational background or 
scientific humility necessary to grasp them. Literary 
craft is no substitute for scientific knowledge. Indeed, 
the provinces of physics, chemistry or physiology are 
seldom invaded by the person whose only claim is that 
he can write pleasingly. Yet one is rightly suspicious 
and critical whenever the phrase ‘‘ modern psychology 
tells us ’’ ushers in some hopelessly one-sided statement. 
After two years in which one met articles on Gestalt 
psychology at every turn, it was wearing to the spirit 
to be told sonorously at a philosophical meeting 
‘* Modern psychology does not realize that the whole is 
not the sum of its parts.’’ After ten years of watching 
the ingenuity of behaviourists and mental testers in 
dodging any consideration of the deeper sources of 
human motive it is no more comforting to read, 
‘“Modern psychology or psychoanalysis.’’ All the 
same, psychology, at least, in England and America, 
badly needs and is not receiving informed criticism. 
One reason is that British psychologists are not 
criticizing each other. This family matter ought not 
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to be concealed from the general reader, for his know- 
ledge of psychology has often outdistanced that of the 
professional literary man. The concepts and terms of 
modern psychology have soaked into the structure of 
general conversation. The term ‘ inferiority-complex ’ 
is used, sometimes fatuously, sometimes correctly, by 
the non-expert. ‘Sublimation ’, ‘ over-compensation ’, 
“moron ’, one hears them continually and often correctly 
applied. 

Why worry ? the reader may say. For this reason ; 
the man in the street is more likely to use the psychol- 
ogical terms mentioned above than to speak of alpha— 
beta—and gamma—particles, of the neutron, of Rela- 
tivity. If he uses these latter physical terms he is 
almost certain to wear off their edges, unless his know- 
ledge of physics is recent. If he is not let loose in a 
physics laboratory, however, he is unlikely to do much 
harm. Yet any considerable misconception of psychol- 
ogical ideas is more serious, for psychological ideas 
affect everyday conduct. 

Psychology in England and possibly in America, is 
inadequately criticized by qualified writers on general 
science. Earl Russell looses an occasional shaft, but 
too often it is a stray from a shower directed at some 
other target. I believe that the way in which psychol- 
ogical books are reviewed at present does harm to 
psychology. The criticisms usually appear in literary 
periodicals. Their judges’ claim to competence, there- 
fore, usually rests upon a literary education. This has 
some good results, and at least two undesirable ones. 
A book of unquestioned psychological importance, but 
with no literary merit, may not be reviewed. A book 
full of errors, or one written pleasingly around an 
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insignificant theme may be criticized at length. One 
which, because it deals with facts not commonly treated 
by psychologists, uses ordinary words in a restricted or 
new sense, may fall foul of a reviewer because it lacks 
‘style’. 

This has taken a long time to say. Had it been 
terser, the style would have been better, but I doubt 
if the meaning would have been made clear. One can 
be obscure in very simple language, a fact often for- 
gotten but noted, in characteristically different ways, 
by C. E. Montague! and George Jean Nathan.2 A 
widely-read book on social behaviour makes fifteen 
different uses of the word ‘habit’, leading one to 
suspect drawbacks in simple language when describing 
complicated matters. 

Unquestionably writers on psychology would benefit 
by literary criticism, but provisos are necessary. It 
might, for example seem indisputable that since the 
literary critic is always judging descriptions, he can 
therefore estimate the adequacy of a psychological 
description. Yet to describe properly requires some 
inner knowledge of the functions of the object described. 
Here the march of events has left many literary critics 
behind. The use of words in different forms of speaking 
has been extended in so many directions that only a 
speech specialist could keep pace with them. 

An analogy with comparatively recent developments 
of walking may be suggested. Walking, some would 
say, 1S just an instinct, little knowing how contro- 
versial such an assertion is. But there are efficient 


1 ‘Only too Clear ’’ in A W'stter's Notes on His Trade, London, 
Chatto & Windus. 
2 The Testament of a Critic, 1931, New York, Knopf, p. 21. 
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and unefficient, beautiful and ugly ways of walking. 
Extend the idea of walking far enough and the result 
may be a ballet. Alter the walker’s shoes to suit a 
special surface and observe the possible sequels; on 
the ice, the ‘loop-change-loop’; on the snow the 
‘skid Christiania’ or the jump from the height of a 
steeple. These extensions of walking were invented 
not by the Turveydrops of this world, teaching ‘ deport- 
ment’, complacently preserving the old techniques, 
but by iconoclasts, incessant experimenters heedless of 
Turveydrop rules or comment. Their early attempts 
at these new developments of walking were neither 
dignified nor pleasant to watch. 

Nowadays neither a teacher of old-style deportment 
nor a sergeant-major could without further qualifica- 
tions judge a figure-skating competition, even if they 
held useful views about the fundamental principles of 
balance. Therefore since ‘ verbal expression ’ includes 
both oral and written events there seem to be few 
cogent reasons for believing that, consequently, an 
expert judge of writing-style must be able to further 
the progress of speaking. 

In the development of new speech-forms, it is ob- 
viously desirable to cultivate the esthetic value as 
well as the effectiveness of what is being said. Yet 
I cannot convince myself that in this new field existing 
canons of verbal ‘style’ are necessarily relevant. 
There are several reasons for this; one being that an 
attempt to express a new idea only in words accepted 
by the professional exponents of very old ideas seems 
unjustifiably timid and deserving of failure. The 
scientist in using words tries to distinguish things 
beyond possibility of confusion. The poet and the 
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literary writer may use them for this purpose, but also 
to soften harsh outlines, to emit iridescent gleams, to 
veil unpleasant realities.! Need the scientist accept 
without question the dictum that adjacent words must 
always be of like origin, as some would teach that 
adjacent pieces of furniture must always be of the 
same period? JDoes old Prague lose all its beauty 
when flood-lighted ? Are not many artistic meals 
composed of food, drinks and condiments imported 
from the most varied parts of the world ? 

In describing an utterly new event, need we unduly 
consider word-derivations ? Are there many sentences 
less elegant than ‘' Miihlacker heterodynes London 
Regional’? Yet if in a flash of prevision Clerk 
Maxwell could have seen and understood this phrase, 
would its bastardy have bothered him ? 

Bertrand Russell writes : ? 


Almost all the things that an adult man wished to 
speak about (before the end of the eighteenth century) 
had been familiar to him as a child, and to his father 
and grandfather before him. This had, undoubtedly, 
certain good effects which have become lost through the 
rapid technical progress of modern times. The poet 
could speak of contemporary life in words which had 
become rich through long usage, and full of colour through 
the embedded emotions of past ages. Nowadays he must 
either ignore contemporary life or fill his poems with 
words that are stark and harsh. It is possible, in poetry 
to write a letter, but difficult to speak over the telephone 
it is possible to listen to Lydian airs, but not to the radio 
it is possible to ride like the wind upon a fiery steed, but 


1 Cf. Robert Graves, on English Poetry, London, 1922 (Heine- 
mann), pp. 143-149, and Poetic Unreason and other Studies, London, 
1928 (Cecil Palmer), pp. 264-276. 

2 The Sctentific Outlook, London, 1932, pp. 145-6. 
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difficult, in any known metre, to go much faster than the 
wind in an automobile. The poet may wish for wings 
to fly to his love, but feels rather foolish in doing so when 
he remembers that he could order an aeroplane at 
Croydon. 

The esthetic effects of science have thus been on the 
whole unfortunate, not, I think, owing to any essential 
quality of science, but owing to the rapidly changing 
environment in which modern man lives. 


Perhaps, therefore, the old-fashioned poet is tethered 
to subjects which will vanish with increasing rapidity 
even from his experience. A modern scientist says 
that if Shelley were alive he would be writing about 
physics. If the literary man wishes both to criticize 
psychology, and to remain in the eighteenth century, 
psychology must try to get on without him. And 
since modern people talk about modern things, a critic 
of effective speaking ought not to circumscribe unduly 
his list of permitted expressions. 

Might it not be profitable if present-day writers were 
to reconsider the subject of jargon ? ? For the number 
of jargon words in everyday use steadily increases. 
The other day a lady, who at school, sixty years ago, 
learned no physics, referred effectively, in ordinary 
conversation, to a ‘ grid-bias battery ’. Since it would 
improve the music to which she would listen it is an 
amenity of civilization. Yet would it appear in an 
ode to music ? Or anode-bend, trickle-charger, scratch- 
filter ? 

It can be argued, with increasing force during the 
last few years, that in those branches of psychology 


1 Cf. Professor Sir A. Quiller-Couch’s chapter on ‘ Jargon’ in 
The Art of Writing, Cambridge, University Press, and Mr. H. W. 
Fowler’s views on the use of this word in Modern English Usage. 
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where jargon-words are used, work goes on with least 
interruption. I am weary of discussing and reading 
what Personality ought to or might mean. Over the 
word ‘ instinct ’, debaters roll, snarling, until one cannot 
see it for lumps of fur and feather. I have already 
mentioned that unfortunate drab, the word ‘ habit ’. 
Are these words never to have their keels scraped ? 
Must they collect barnacles until they can float in any 
position indifferently ° 

Connected with the criticism of spoken words, are 
the interesting psychological problems concerned with 
the mental contents and processes of a writer when 
he is composing. To what extent do their peculiarities 
affect the words which seem to him the ‘ natural’ ones 
to choose? And is it by using these as a standard 
that he judges the suitability of words chosen by 
another writer to express the same meaning ? 

In stirring up this soil, seldom ploughed very deeply 
by psychologists, one is sure to unearth a few hornets’ 
nests, though these accidents are interesting in them- 
selves. When the meanings first come into the writer's 
mind are they carried by concrete or ‘ thing-images ’ ? 
If so, are these images visual, auditory or tactual ? 
As words? Visualized, heard (in whose voice ?) felt 
as muscular movements of writing, or in a mixture of 
these modes? Are the words sometimes conceived in 
one language and reluctantly and badly translated 
into another? Such a suspicion occasionally crosses 


1 Professor F. C. Bartlett's recent HKemembering, Cambridge, 1933 
(University Press) is one of the few books in which the differences 
between the mental processes of the visualizer and the verbalizer are 
discussed. Cf. also Kobert Graves’s chapter ‘* Sensory Vehicles of 
Poetic Thought", Poetic Unreason, pp. 264-276. 
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one’s mind, when an idea, though ultimately expressed 
in English, seems to have begun in one’s mind in a 
German or French form. Are there ‘‘ imageless aware- 
nesses ’’, Bewusstseinslagen ; when, incredible as it may 
seem to some psychologists, one thinks in thoughts ? 
Do these meanings change much in the process of 
landing ? What modifications took place? Did any 
meaning change its image-vehicle while in mid-air 
without landing as a ludicrous mixed metaphor ? 
What happened in the penultimate stage of landing, 
just before one’s meaning, lying luxuriously with room 
to spare or writhing cramped in its verbal vehicle, 
planed down to the paper? Did the author, the 
printer's devil at his elbow, feel that he must write, 
at once, something even vaguely suggesting his meaning? 
Was he forced to use words which, at leisure, he would 
never have chosen; to snatch from the nearest peg a 
reach-me-down suit for an idea, playing on the fringe 
of consciousness, one which would still have been 
happily unclothed, if not goaded by its parent to put 
something on and pay a duty-call at the Verbalizers’ ? 
All these questions in the natural history of a 
visualizer’s literary composition remain unanswered. 
That any visualizer should wish to answer them 
might surprise and amuse a painter, sculptor or 
cartoonist. 

It is unprofitable to consider psychologically the 
criteria of style in writing, without inquiring into the 
mental processes determining the way in which the 
particular critic himself writes, and asking if he has 
considered the significance of individual mental differ- 
ences. We may speculate a little on this subject. 
Perhaps the man who pleases the reader's inward ear 
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has written to please his own. He runs the risk of 
preferring simplicity of expression, the beautiful tone 
and swing of phrase and sentence, to real clarity. 
The Soul, the Self, the Will, the Mind; do they call 
up the High, the Turl, the Corn, the Broad? How 
short they sound! One can place them in line and 
link them by brief words like these. Men have done 
this for years, and it is not hard to learn, but how 
much does it mean ? 

The writer who means something new may have to 
use words uncouth to those who do not appreciate 
their use, but perhaps unavoidable. Admiring Mr. 
David Garnett’s artistry in Lady into Fox and Go She 
Must I opened with psychological interest A Rabbit in 
the Air. But Mr. Garnett’s accomplished piloting 
avoided the bumpy regions. Writing chiefly about 
flying, not about his mount, he avoided many ugly 
words. Perhaps, however, the parts of a horse or a 
chariot once sounded ugly to someone. 

Another psychological aspect of ‘‘ writing for the 
ear ’’ is exemplified in an article on D. H. Lawrence 
by Miss Susan Miles.1. She urges anyone making his 
first acquaintance with his prose to read it aloud. 
One might think that Lawrence's prose is eminently 
suitable for silent reading. Yet, she maintains, only 
by reading it aloud can the average person grasp and 
enjoy the great up-swinging rhythms. My ‘ inward 
ear’ being unfortunately almost deaf, I venture no 
comment. Perhaps the reader who has an average 
capacity for auditory imagery can follow Miss Miles’s 
advice successfully. If a vivid visualizer who is nor- 


1 The Highway. 
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mally an eye-reader, reads Lawrence in this way it 
may often prevent him from picturing concretely the 
meaning of most of the words. At all times it is likely 
to reduce the clearness and frequency of his visual 
images, and so it will obstruct the visual interpretation 
of the more disturbing passages. 

I read lines which Miss Miles suggested, attending 
closely to their swing and rhythm. I grasped them 
more as music than as meaning. I respond similarly, 
if at all, to a stately sermon, finely delivered. The 
experience seems comparable to that of a half-musical 
listener enjoying a symphony. Concerning both the 
sermon and the symphony there is a feeling that to 
ask for or question their truth would be impious. 
For that reason, among others, I distrust sermons 
which are preached in the tone used for reading the 
Bible.? 

Is it possible that a reader or listener, whose inward 
ear is sensitive to the auditory beauty of words, is less 
able to judge if the wording is really incisive? This 
thought will not be welcome to everyone. Yet one 
cannot ignore people who enjoy prose, but are ‘ deaf ’ 
to poetry or ‘ poetic ’ prose. 

Though the ‘ eye-reader ’ may scarcely ever note the 
imagined sounds of words, his esthetic cnjoyment of 
visual imagery may have developed to a high degree. 
Deaf to the siren music of a seductive phrase he may 
sail past it unscathed, even if round the next bend his 
eye may be his undoing. Perhaps, too, there are writers 
whose lines, however lovely to the ear, can also be 
appreciated by the visualizer. Could a non-visualizer 


1 Cf. Voice and Personality, pp. 78-81. 
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delight in the picture of the frozen Thames in Virginia 
Woolf's Orlando ? 

It will be interesting to see the lines along which 
the critic of speaking will develop. If he finds advan- 
tages in his skill in writing he will be wise to free 
himself from its limitations. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE BEAUTY OF VOICES 


For years J] have mused upon voices, though un- 
fortunately, my auditory imagery is very slight. 
Perhaps because I can seldom carry voices in my 
memory and trundle them out for amusement, as I 
can do with faces and scenes, they are all the more 
interesting and challenging. 

When one thinks about voices purely from the psychol- 
ogist’s standpoint, several distinguishable ‘ aspects ’ 
(I hope I may lean over into the realm of sight and 
purloin this term) present themselves. 

First, their timbre, regarded purely as a musical, 
semi-musical or non-musical sound, without reference 
to what this complex wave-form is meant to do. 
Professor C. FE. Seashore and Dr. Milton Metfessel of 
Iowa, by treating the voice in this way and by phono- 
photography, have discovered striking facts concerning 
the vibrato and the characteristics of negro folk-songs.? 

Secondly, the voice’s message ; how successfully it 
transmits to the hearer for whom It is intended—if he 
be plural in number and heterogeneous in kind this 
problem becomes immensely complicated, especially in 


1 Studies in the Psychology of Music, vol. i, The Vibrato, 1932, lowa 
University Press, and Phonophotography in Folk Music, 1928, 
University of North Carolina Press. 
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England—how much of the message is carried by the 
actual words, and how much by the intonation and 
speech-melody ; how far it is intensified, diluted or 
contradicted by gesture, smile or frown, or change of 
facial colour. 

Thirdly, the way voices stamp a personality, and 
afford the hearer data which enable him to assign to 
the speaker a birthplace, a school or university, or 
that station in hfe which, proudly or resignedly, he 
holds. 

That voices exert an enormous esthetic influence 
can be seen from the box-office receipts of our great 
theatres and the enthusiasm of a primitive audience 
listening to a primitive singer. We read of the attrac- 
tive, interesting or exciting voices of Madge Titheradge, 
Frances Doble, Tallulah Bankhead, Gwen Krangcon- 
Davies, Sarah Bernhardt, Yvette Guilbert. Triumphing 
already over the accessory noises of the gramophone 
or the talking film, come the characteristic voices of 
Greta Garbo, Marlene Dietrich, Renate Miller, Marie 
Dressler ; while—speaking for myself—there are many 
periods when Mr. Claude Hulbert’s ‘ film-voice ’ seems 
to be real and I forget the mechanism. Some broad- 
cast voices, heard on a good receiving set, are nearly 
indistinguishable from the voice heard direct. In fact, 
a firm recently challenged actual comparison. The 
voices of singers well known on the radio were heard 
by gramophone reproduction in a large hall. Then 
the performers were seen singing in a sound-proof 
chamber, while their voices were transmitted to the 
audience through a microphone and _ loud-speaker. 
Finally they were seen and heard directly. 

The result of hearing many types of voice may be 
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that just as nowadays, through the agency of illustrated 
papers and the cinema, people in small towns can 
judge the appearance, clothes, gait, dancing and sports 
of the local celebrities against the highest standards, 
or fashions, a similar provision of standards of voice 
and speech may produce greater general discrimination 
by the public. On communicating this harmless 
speculation, by the way, to a congress of teachers, 
I found that it was not received with universal 
enthusiasm. 

That listeners have marked preferences for and 
against voices, the mail department of a Broadcasting 
Corporation knows only too well. 

My own work brings me into contact with very 
many types of voice. This is mentioned deliberately, for 
some who dogmatically ‘ tell us’ about speech do not 
always hear many different kinds of speaking. Not 
without a smile, one reflects that a few of them have 
chosen to live in places where speaking is almost 
uniform. 

I suppose that by imperceptible steps I gradually 
came to believe unquestioningly that people who were 
interested in speaking would think about the accom- 
panying voices as beautiful, ugly or indifferent. I 
doubt this now. I still receive heterogeneous judgments 
upon Voice and Personality from various types of 
person in different countries. Let us eliminate for the 
moment the judges who were pleased or annoyed by 
the direct statement that in England certain ways of 
speaking have a superior social and financial value, 
and those who remarked that the book suggested more 
problems than it solved, this being its purpose. Most 
of the remaining criticisms related rather to the message, 
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to what was said than to the way in which it was said. 
They missed the point of the earlier book, but suggested 
the propriety of writing the present one. To receive 
the same message by word of mouth, letter, telephone, 
telegram, and radio might not suggest many problems 
to a person concerned only with the purpose of the 
message. Yet to an engineer or physicist the manner 
of transmission is the more interesting fact. 

This book, however, does not merely urge that 
speaking should influence the hearer’s cognitive pro- 
cesses more effectively. I am drafting this chapter 
while on a holiday. Some notes for it were jotted down 
in view of my friends racing through the water with a 
six-beat crawl. Their grandfathers, if able to swim at 
all, would probably have been proud of a breast-stroke 
which would keep them from sinking. Members of a 
younger generation glide along with new movements 
which are the essence of unostentatious efficiency, but 
when they dive from the fifteen-foot board, beauty 
comes first. Speaking ts like that. Efficiency may be 
sacrificed to beauty, beauty to efficiency, or there may 
be successful or unsuccessful compromise. 

It was the gradual discovery that some people, 
unusually pervious to many asthetic aspects of life, 
are unconcerned with vocal beauty or ugliness which 
made me seek for possible reasons. One may be that 
for several generations our schools and universities 
have successfully produced people insensitive to or 
disliking speech. Is it possible that our sedulous 
cultivation of ancient languages and our difficulty in 
guessing how their words were pronounced have led 
to this encouragement of silent writing ? Or is it due 
to labour-saving devices in schools ? 
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Whatever be the cause, recent inventions making 
speech ten thousand times more effective than before, 
reach a world unprepared to use them properly. I 
have known a university lecturer who, when he wished 
to say something socially difficult, could not express 
himself orally, even to one person, to write an 
injudicious letter of eight pages, ‘‘ on impulse ’’, as he 
apologetically said. 

Are the people who are insensitive to the beauty or 
ugliness of speech also insensitive to music ? I merely 
ask this, for in these days of correlation-coefficients } 
I do not intend to spoil an experimental problem by 
speculation. I merely remark that the relations between 
the appreciation of speech-music, sung music and 
instrumental music are likely to be complex. Nowadays 
thousands who listen to music, but make none them- 
selves, have accepted criteria at second-hand. Thus a 
young person of twenty-two may have believed for the 
last ten years that Beethoven and Brahms are great 
musicians. Any barbarian who should rush in, 
saying that he didn’t care for them, would possibly 
find that he was addressing the young person’s shoulder- 
blade. Yet such an esthetically trained youth may 
never have been struck by beauty in voices or have 
formulated any problems concerning them. I walk 
delicately here, but it 1s my impression that the great 
music-loving counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
produce an unusually high proportion of cacophonous 
voices. One even meets persons who sing like flutes 
and talk like jews-harps. Perhaps they and their 
friends have become adapted to ‘bad’ vocal noises, 


1 Note, in particular, the excellent work of G. W. Allport and P. E. 
Vernon, Séudies in Expressive Movement, London, 1933, Macmillan, 
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if bad they are, for I readily acknowledge the 
futility of quarrelling about tastes. Many town- 
dwellers appear to be getting used to appalling traffic 
noises. 

Since this chapter will inevitably annoy some readers, 
perhaps I may venture along the prickly path a little 
farther. An American friend who has studied at a 
German and an English university as well as at one 
in the U.S.A. tells me that he was interested in a 
chapter on “‘ Local Partialities and the Judgment of 
Voices’ in Votce and Personality, since he had the 
necessary background of knowledge. He did not think 
it would offer the slightest interest to the non-travelled 
American. Perhaps, by parallel reasoning, one would 
not expect a young person in Soviet Russia to be 
interested in a film which, by differences in costume, 
suggested a graded, variegated series of social divisions. 
Yet Professor Julian Huxley says that when an opera 
like Eugene Oneygin, depicting outworn romanticisms, 
is shown in Russia to-day, it attracts a large, enthusiastic 
audience.'- This lack of parallel may perhaps help 
us. 

In trying to weigh up my American friend's obser- 
vation, I find two aspects of it, and to them if I were 
not a psychologist, I should be tempted to give a good 
and a bad mark respectively. 

The good one goes to the implication that, with 
some exceptions it is as good to be born in one part 
of the States as in another, at least, so far as this 
affects one’s locally characteristic manner of speech. 
Shaw's Pygmalion would presumably be read by many 
Americans with the cool detachment of an Englishman 

1 A Serentist among the Sovsets, London, 1932. 
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when hearing of a German student’s duel, or of a 
Hollywood film star when reading a long novel about 
marital incompatibility. I do not contemplate the 
absurdity of generalizing about the United States, but, 
if it be true that there few local ways of speech are 
either a social advantage or a tragic handicap, one 
may envy Americans. Poor old England is still en- 
meshed in these trivialities. 

It should be obvious that these remarks impinge 
only obliquely upon any consideration of the abstract 
desirability of democracy. The lovable, ineffective 
Emperor Franz Josef, so shocked when young at 
seeing Vienna slum-dwellers, that all his life he success- 
fully avoided thinking much about them, probably 
never consciously wished them to remain verminous 
and diseased, only that they would keep away from 
him. Some people in England, who wish the poor to 
go on talking distinctively, do not realize the psychol- 
ogical significance of their attitude. It would be 
insincere, however, to imply that this is true of all of 
them. Note, for instance, an advertisement in August 
1932, ‘‘ Business Man wishes acquire Public School 
accent. S.B. 4013, Morning Post.” 

The bad mark which as a non-psychologist I might 
be tempted to give to the ‘ democratic ’ state of speech 
in America can be described in two ways. I will 
try to word this without distastefulness to possible 
American readers, and will preface it by saying that 
I have been in America only six weeks, and no farther 
West than Buffalo. Yet for twenty-five years I have 
had many good American friends, and on the Continent, 
where I lived for some time and have spent holidays, 
I have had frequent opportunities to hear American 

0) 
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speech. I will soft-pedal the remark that American 
voices are also heard on the talking film. One way 
to approach this delicate matter of suggesting inter- 
ference with other people's business, is to assert that 
as a nation, the Americans are not ‘ voice-conscious ’. 
This is to quote a well-informed American. If this 
statement be considered in the light of a rather similar 
one often made by English people, ‘‘ He is not self- 
conscious ’’, it may yicld two rather different meanings. 
The first seems to denote an easy, likeable smoothness 
of manner, a ready tact with the concealed technique 
which tact often involves. Yet the second type of 
un-self-conscious person sometimes crashes through 
social situations as a liner may run down a fishing- 
boat in a fog: the only weak point in the analogy 
being that occasionally, for the un-self-conscious one, 
visibility is perfectly good. 

If, therefore, the lack of voice-consciousness means 
that the Americans are thereby saved from having 
feelings of awkwardness, clumsiness, of Adlerian in- 
feriority, the result may be good. But if it means 
that the vocal self-expressions of some of them pro- 
ceed untrammelled through a fog of unperceived dis- 
tinctions, unconcernedly splintering a few frail barques 
on their bows, the lack may be regrettable. 

Many travelled Americans have no desire tu hide 
the opinion that numbers of their wealthy, educated 
and cultured compatriots, when they speak, make 
unpleasant noises, and do not seem to know or care. 
One might ask, “‘ Why should they?” ‘Should’, 
however, is not a psychologist’s word. Let us rather 
indicate a possible explanation. 

In the early stages of development of any country’s 
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culture, its inhabitants are unlikely to be ‘ face- 
conscious’ or ‘ body-conscious’. Some would inter- 
pose here the assertion that it is natural that they 
should not be conscious in that way. Yet few people 
to-day like a completely untended face, unclean, with 
entirely spontaneous whiskers. 

Now it is interesting that America, more perhaps 
than any other nation, has adopted every conceivable 
form of facial culture. Mr. H. G. Wells in The Work, 
Wealth and Happiness of Mankind,' mentions the 
annual bill of the United States for cosmetics, and the 
amount spent on them by the average society woman. 
Whatever may be thought of reddened lips or plucked 
eyebrows, few people shrink from the idea of an 
artificial whitening of the teeth, discouraging of beard 
or cleaning of finger nails. 

American women’s faces are among the most pleasing 
in the world. Their voices are among the most un- 
pleasing. When the stars of the silent film first found 
their voices, a cynic remarked that without this he 
would have known they were peacocks. 

Yet one can speculate that America some day might 
think that voices as well as faces are worth making 
beautiful. I am uncertain if it 1s psychologically wise 
to use the term ‘vocal cosmetics’ for this process. 
Itymologically there 1s little to be said against using 
it for beautification, to include washing and general 
care of the body, with the aim of increasing its pleasing- 
ness to others and to oneself. The term will infuriate 
many people, yet judging from the importance attached 
to cosmetics in our advertisement columns many others 
will view it without annoyance, and perhaps will greet 


1 London, 1932, Heinemann. 
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it with pleasure. Tracing the development of the use 
of cosmetics we find an early stage in which persons 
who professionally employed their faces to please others 
paid such attention to them, and a middle one in 
which the unusual private individual copied them 
discreetly. Whether the critics commented upon these 
amateurs would depend partly upon their social status, 
and, one suspects, upon whether they walked warily, 
and left the critics gaping or guessing. In the final 
stage almost everyone ‘ beautified ’ himself or herself 
and many were expected to do so. 

I am inclined to think that it 1s not difficult to see 
in some countries a parallel movement towards beauty 
in speech. Obviously one can imagine a counter- 
movement. 

All this may sound irrelevant to my main theme and 
persons whose ears are undiscriminative may skip 
from now onwards until page 217. Yet 1f we remember 
that the matter of personal hygiene shades impercep- 
tibly into that of personal attractiveness, and that 
nowadays even ordinary questions of health are re- 
garded from that standpoint, while physique in so far 
as it can be improved by exercise, has always had this 
undertone, it should be clear that its discussion by a 
psychologist is rigidly relevant. 

It is now high time that, for logical completeness 
but not I hope for any other reason, I mention that in 
a failure to find beauty 1n some American voices the 
fault is in the listener. One should for example (or 
should one ?) ask American sweethearts or wives. It is 
indisputable that in many instances a judgment about 
the lack of beauty in a voice may be due to early 
associations, personal, social or national prejudice, and 
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that people who have lived in the vicinity of such 
voices may hear beauty in them. Yet may I take 
some examples ? The other day, talking to an American 
friend whose voice and speech sound pleasing to me, 
I hesitatingly requested the name of the owner of the 
most unpleasant voice in our immediate circle. The 
name given immediately was the (American) one I 
should have chosen. The reasons for the choice were 
those I should have offered. Yet in American voices 
there will certainly be qualities more delicately dis- 
cernible by American listeners, as a geologist may 
detect differences in stones which look alike to others. 
I think I hear in some American voices a level pitch, 
a lack of rise and fall in the speech-melody, suggesting 
a certain lack of emotion, even a relative incapacity to 
feel it. This may be because in England the ‘ level ’ 
tone when used deliberately is associated with cool 
inflexible decision. Yet on the Continent one hears it 
from American tourists, who cannot at every moment 
be crossing a Rubicon. Perhaps I cannot discriminate 
the smaller rises and falls in pitch, which I hear as a 
native of Tyrol might regard the hills and dales of 
Derbyshire. The Middle-Wester might reply to me by 
quoting Emerson’s supremely sensible remark about 
mountains, that he refused to be dominated by mere 
size. However, having said this, I would point out 
that to an English ear such a ‘thin’, level voice can 
be imitated by a cheap loud-speaker, transmitting only 
a narrow and high range of vibrations. 

I know that in certain American colleges and schools 
there are successful attempts to alter speech, and 
anticipate that much might be learnt from them. 

Having written these unpleasant things about my 
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American friends, may I suggest a source of ‘ ugliness ’ 
in some English voices? It is based upon a criterion 
which is not ultimate and measurable, like ‘ levelness ’, 
but is a peculiar aggressiveness produced not only by 
the tone and speech-melody but by the words used. 
It consists in the repetition of the speaker’s last word 
with a rising intonation. It is a mainstay of stage 
back-chat. My own objection to it may be reinforced 
by private complexes, yet I imagine that one reason 
is that the repetition demands another unnecessary 
repetition of one’s remark, and moreover, usually by 
way of justification. 

‘ Let’s go by ’bus"’, you say. “Bus? ”’ (rising toa 
shriek), says he. 

What is the fitting answer? ‘’Bus’’, quietly and 
firmly, transforms the proposal into an order, ‘ Why 
not?’ is perhaps the answer expected-- but then an 
argument may follow. Yet quite often the repeater 
has said the word mechanically. However, to many 
this repetition suggests a truculent if not quarrelsume 
person. This mode of conversation seems to be avoided 
by gentle people and by those who trust each other's 
judgment. Tome it sounds ugly in any form. Whether 
it sounds ugly to those brought up to use it IT know 
not. When, to the question, ‘ Will you marry me 2? ”’ 
the maiden shricks, ‘ Marry you?” in a voice like 
tipping a load of gravel, is it music in the swain’s 
ears ? 

All this dealing with ugliness is unpleasant, but there 
seems less to be said about beauty. Where are the 
beauty-marks for voices? If we could establish them 
for educated Western voices, would they be acceptable 
to an educated Japanese? If a voice “ soft, gentle 
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and low”’ be an excellent thing in woman, we must 
remember beautiful female voices which are not low, 
and that too low a voice in a woman makes one say, 
“ just like a man’s ”’. 

What other criteria of vocal beauty are conceivable ? 
Does ‘resonant’, when used to describe a man’s voice 
by one who is neither physicist nor phonetician, mean 
what it says, or does it imply the presence of the 
vibrato, of which the tremolo or ‘ wobble’ is merely 
an unpleasing variant ? The vibrato seems to charac- 
terize, as Professor Seashore has shown, all beautiful 
singing voices. Is this also true of the beautiful 
speaking voice ? Does over-articulation give the im- 
pression of ‘ school-marm ’ or donnish preciseness, and 
does a slightly smaller degree of over-articulation give 
the pleasure of hearing a distinct voice? What is 
‘appeal’ in a voice? What Is ‘sex-appeal’? This 
vulgar expression, though the target of many wits, 
really denotes in a voice—what? Is it different for 
different countries, or is there something basic, common 
to all? Is it used consciously by Marlene Dietrich, 
Greta Garbo or Frances Doble ? 

How far do the ‘speech-melodies’ familiar to us 
from our infancy form our criteria of vocal beauty ? 
What would a Southern Irish girl think if plunged 
suddenly into a school where everyone talked like 
Gracie Fields, or a Bradford lad, if transferred to a 
family all speaking ‘‘ Brighter London 1933” ? 

A phonetician says that some Germans who have 
learned ISnglish from a book come to work with him 
in London. At first when they say ‘‘ How are you?” 
they use the speech-melody reserved by the English for 
‘*Go to hell!’’ When this is pointed out to them, 
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they easily adopt another, more friendly one. Yet how 
did our belief arise that a German’s speech often 
sounds dictatorial? Is it perhaps that in speaking 
English he uses speech-melodies which in our language 
are unfriendly, but in German are not ? 


CHAPTER XV 
MR. A. J. ALAN 


A YounG friend was ‘up’ for a scholarship at one of 
the more desired and desirable colleges of an ancient 
university. Requested by the examiners to record his 
views on life, he chose a theme which had been the 
subject of a recent broadcast discussion. He then 
reproduced the arguments used there, for, as he properly 
remarked, in the tone which one reserves for stating 
axioms, the examiners would be unlikely to have heard, 
or heard of, the discussion. He got the scholarship. 

This, perhaps, will explain to academic readers why 
in this chapter's title no asterisk, leading the eye to a 
foot-note, perches upon the right-hand eave of Mr. 
Alan’s surname. Enough to say that he is known to 
radio-listeners, aS Professor Alois Brandl to Shake- 
spearians, or the Duc de Broglie to physicists. At 
least, this is true of his outward and audible signs. 
Beyond the undoubted existence of these, nothing is 
known with certainty ; only rumours about rumours. 
One story about him I like to believe; that his was the 
only answer to the late Sir William Bull's appeal, from 
a primitive microphone in Marconi House many years 
ago, for someone to tell a story to ‘ listeners-in’; an 
obsolete word, still used in common-rooms. 

There is a picture of Mr. Alan on the polychromatic 
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dust-cover of his book, Good Evening, Everyone!} His 
smile is on one side of his face only. This resemblance 
to the Monna Lisa may be meant as a clue, or a warning. 
The silhouette on his Second Book (1932) is, of course, 
a blind. His coat is too long, his trousers too narrow 
and his collar medieval. Probably it represents the 
central figure in a new story. 

How does Mr. Alan speak ? As hundreds of English- 
men speak, but more so. His voice is to others of 
the type, as a Constable landscape to scores of views 
in Norfolk. Are the Alan effects largely due to his 
voice, apart from his words, which, by the way, 
read excellently? Sir Oliver Lodge or Sir John 
Reith himself, given the script, could not produce 
the result. Nor for that matter, could Mr. Claude 
Hulbert. 

In Mr. Alan’s voice is a blithe detachment which 
one is tempted to call inimitable. I doubt this per- 
sonally. TI have heard an excellent radio-impersonation 
of him-—— assuming by the way that it was an impersona- 
tion, for one becomes suspicious. 

There can be few things more heavy-handed than an 
attempt to analyse Mr. Alan's technique. I shall not 
try it. Yet in all senses but the literal one, Mr. Alan 
is what Mr. Vincent Crummles would call a pheno- 
menon. Sir John Reith writes, “an old-time story- 
teller has found his way into the twentieth century 
from those days before the invention of printing, when 
the art of story-telling was honoured by court, castle, 
and cotter’s ben. . . . No story-teller before him ever 
had so many listeners; no listeners a better story- 
teller.’’ For the first time in my life 1 feel moved to 


1 London, 1928 (Hutchison) 
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cite as evidence, a publisher’s ‘ blurb’. This one says, 
“Mr. Alan has a happy knack of making his hearers 
feel that they have been specially taken on one side 
and told everything in confidence.”’ 

How does the style of this story-teller differ from 
others? It is hard to put a finger upon any unique 
characteristic, except perhaps Mr. Alan’s continued 
suggestion that he is sharing a secret, and often an 
amusing or risky one, with each of his listeners. In 
many other respects his stories and his way of telling 
them have the qualities of most good tales and good 
techniques, raised to a higher power. 

Here a few, random Alanisms. The engagingly 
modest, reluctant reference to himself and his limita- 
tions; ‘“‘ I] wanted to put this preface in the middle or 
at the end of this book, the idea being that someone 
might come across it and read it, but the publisher 
objected . . . and Mr. Hutchinson looked so wistful 
about it that I had to give way, so here we are.” . . . 
‘There was just enough twilight left to see that the 
mysterious stall was occupied—and by a lady whom 
I'd never seen before in my life. I must describe her 
a little, if you don’t mind, because her appearance 
had everything to do with what happened afterwards. 
... Tam afraid I am not much good at describing 
people, but speaking quite generally—well—she was 
the sort of woman who looks you straight in the face 
and says ‘ thank you’ when you give her your seat in 
the Tube. In fact, rather unusual.”’ 

Perhaps Mr. Alan’s tentative, introductory ‘ I mean’ 
is one of the most successful points in his technique. 
It differs from the use made of the same phrase in 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, for there it distracts attention 
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—just in time—to something which the talented 
authoress does not mean. 

In Mr. Alan’s stories special data, deftly introduced, 
give the listener a feeling that he really must remember 
this fact, for reference. For example, in the adventure 
in Jermyn Street, ‘‘ Well, as soon as we were out of 
the car it drove off, but I was just able to get 
the number.’’ And to his question, ‘Are you 
quite certain that you are not mistaking me for 
anyone else?’”’ the mysterious lady's reply, ‘ Oh, 
good gracious, no! I know all about you. You 
were born in 1883, you went to such and such a 
school. You are a Civil Servant in such and sucha 
department."’ 

Mr Alan occasionally implies that you and he adorn 
a rather select set. This coterie is distinguished in 
many ways. It is classically educated; ‘‘ and the lorry- 
driver—Williams, his name was—and I ran the car 
in and locked the door. This having been done— 
(ablative absolute) ’’—It is worldly ; ‘‘ The chef knew 
his job. The burgundy wasn’t half bad, and was 
properly warmed’’. At times, it is definitely and 
gemially exclusive. When its prejudices are allowed to 
peep out, their setting prevents one from dwelling 
upon them, or they are immediately switched off in 
favour of a theme more likely to get a majority verdict. 
Of a woman seen in a recurrent dream (1928), ‘‘ And 
while we are on the subject of horrors, I’m sure she 
would never wear Bolshie boots; she wouldn’t flaunt 
her political opinions to that extent, whatever they 
were. Quite apart from that, she wouldn't have to 
wear such things because her ankles are perfect.’ 
... I’ve never been able to hear her voice, but 
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there’s no doubt in my mind that it’s the kind that 
anyone vulgar, who wished to be extra offensive, would 
describe as a ‘refained voice’, but he wouldn’t be 
there, so it doesn’t matter.”’ 

These extracts might suggest that A.J.A. is ag- 
gressively bourgeois; if so, blame my choice of them. 
This, in its turn is due to my anxiety to avoid selecting 
examples from all over his books and thus spoiling 
them for a new reader. Incidentally, I wonder if these 
implications that the listener and Mr. Alan are not 
quite like the herd would cause many switches to be 
snapped off. Most people have a world of make- 
believe in which they are rather fine fellows, but to 
ponder upon the matter here would change the key of 
this chapter disastrously. 

Mr. Alan makes frequent jaunty excursions into the 
region of the macabre, a word which, of course, he 
likes. His stay is always very brief. Even while there, 
having put one foot into it he reassuringly waves the 
other in the air to indicate that he can get out in time. 

The way in which the stories end is varied. The 
“OQ. Henry” trick seldom appears, probably of de- 
liberate choice. A few finishes seem unsatisfactory, 
inconclusive or mystifving, and then in some house- 
holds, discussion probably goes on until after midnight. 
At times—it is not easy to put this simply—one infers 
that to fill in the gaps implied by the ending, in such a 
way as to go to bed satisfied, demands an expenditure 
of intelligence which would deter a fair number of 
listeners. This diagnosis, if correct, is of psychological 
interest. 

Mr. Alan’s voice and specch-melody give the 1m- 
pression (for me his printed word does it less often) 
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of his complete belief, not only in the story, but in the 
background of events which make it credible to the 
listener. An excellent example is the story “17.45”, 
where he records, in Continental notation, on a real 
writing-pad, the time of a call for help, received on a 
non-existent telephone. Or in ‘‘ The Photograph ’’, to 
an invitation to visit the house hundreds of years old, 
‘‘T said: ‘ Fine idea’, and went back and collected 
a bottle of beer and some bread and cheese and we 
started off.” This very unghostly beginning is a sign 
of good faith, at least to an Englishman. 

I've been crushing this butterfly on a wheel too long. 
I'm afraid all this may sound a little unconvincing. 
In fact, I'm rather sad at the thought that it isn’t 
quite fair to Mr. Alan. But perhaps you will under- 
stand why for years, though I knew people up Langham 
Place way who could have told me whether, for instance, 
Mr. Alan is a man or a woman, and a lot more things 
I wanted to know, I never asked them ; and when in 
a weak moment, which I bitterly regret, 1 did—but 
I won't spoil your fun. 


CHAPTER XVI 
A NOVELIST’S VIEWS ON SPEAKING 


A BEHAVIOURIST and an introspective student of the 
mind seldom meet. Often they snarl mutually across 
a gulf of their own making. Yet here and there one 
can see slender bridges, usually built by non-professional 
psychologists. 

Throughout the chapter-volumes of Miss Dorothy 
M. Richardson's Pilgrimage—in reference to these the 
term ‘stream of consciousness ’ first entered literary 
criticism, to be, however, warmly deprecated by this 
author, who regards it as a libel on consciousness — 
there are to be found speculative meditations on the 
subject of speaking as an indicator of personality, of 
a state of mind, of conscious or unconscious assumptions 
concerning reality. In Oberland and Dawn's Left 
Hand,' particularly, wherein the heroine, Miriam 
Henderson, restored, after long absence, to the society 
of well-to-do people, frequently finds herself pre- 
occupied with the various phenomena of their peculiar 
jargon, there are passages to stimulate musings in the 
professional psychologist. 

In Overland,? for example, Miriam, dining with some 
friends, asks one of them to say, being careful to speak 
slowly, ‘‘ Too many irons in the fire.”’ She declines 


1 London, Duckworth. 2 Pp. 60-69. 
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at first to give an explicit reason. When pressed, in 
the course of an entertainingly discursive commentary 
on the subject of speech, she explains that it was her 
intention to observe whether in repeating these words 
the speaker would suffer ‘‘ seven separate face-distorting 
convulsions "’. 

Pronounced in the orthodox way, ‘‘ Too men-ny 
eve-erns in the fy-er’’ involves “ incessant chin-wagging, 
jaws moving round like grindstones ’’, whereas ‘‘ Toom- 
ny ahns in 'th’fah’’—a very usual upper-class equl- 
valent—involves “just two small snaps ’’. According 
to Miriam, this economy originates in the desire to 
maintain cither the composure or the dignity of the 
features, or both. This so-called slipshod type 
of speech perfectly expresses the attitude of the 
school-prefect, 


obliged to canalize all his forces in order to remain the 
composed and authoritative representative of a code. 
You won't spend your strength on elocution, unless you 
are an wxsthete, which 1s unlikely, since, if you were, you 
would not also be a prefect. Being a prefect, you will 
instinctively avoid all sounds that tend to discompose 
your authoritative and dignified mug. Ineffable, of 
course, in a sixth-form boy. But it begins there, and 
then goes through the services, all over the dominions 
and colonies, and for a reason probably quite easy to find, 
is rampant in the Indian Civil. . . . In the Diplomatic, 
where graciousness and bonhomic are as important as 
dignified compusure, and authority is not specially called 
for, there is less jargon and more face convulsion. 

Shaw speaks beautifully. But he’s never been an 
English prefect or commanded a battleship or stood on 
the terrace of an ancestral home gazing out across an 
empire. So he can afford to let himself go on musical 
sounds, and be witty in or out of season. 
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She maintains that the Englishman who has habitu- 
ally repressed his gestures may have made speech his 
only gesture.? 


Hence its heavy accentuation, all the jargons have that. 
An undergraduate accents his speech exactly as he 
accents his walk, in jerks. 


There are equally interesting ancillary ideas, e.g. in 
Oberland. 


. . . Seeking his words, French, with English intonation. 
All these people, however fluently, would talk like that. 
All of them came from a world that counted mastery of a 
foreign tongue both wonderful and admirable, but ever 
so little infra dig. 


... Cheap electricity,’ he said as if in parenthesis, 
and as if apologetically reminding her of what she already 
knew. . . . ‘‘ Water power. They pay arate, and use as 
much as they like.” 

In all his answers there was this manner of apologizing 
for giving information. And his talk ... was like a 
shorthand annotation to essential unspoken things, 
shared interests and opinions taken for granted.? 


Miriam realizes that to understand why a man speaks 
in a certain way one would have to get inside his skin. 
The state of mind and the technique “are so closely 
akin that you can actually make discoveries about 
the state of mind by experimentally adopting the 
technique ’’.® 

Without venturing to criticize these views, one may 
record a few ideas suggested by them. Some Northern 


1 More recently, Felix Grand Combe has expressed a similar idea 
in Ts viens en Angleterre, translated as England this Way ! London, 
1932. Nicholson. 

2 P. 89. ® Dawn's Left Hand. 
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English seem to resent the slickness of Cockney speech. 
To some Southerners, the Northerner’s slow, tentative, 
almost experimental approach to his sentences, and 
his heavy emphasis of certain sounds, e.g. com-grat-ulate, 
post-ewer (posture) are equally interesting.! Do some 
Northerners suspect that people who speak easily cannot 
be really thinking ? Though we have little evidence 
concerning the relations between depth of thought 
and rapidity of speaking,? it seems certain that they 
will be complex. 

Imagine for example, the psychological issues raised 
by these assertions of Mr Richard Binns, writing on 
“The North Countryman” in the Radio Times (Vol. 


39, No. 509, 30th June 1933, p. 806): 


‘There used to be, and still may be, a firmly fixed 
notion in the South that the Northerner of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire is a dour, taciturn, hard-bitten sort of man, 
somewhat ponderous in his thought-processes, slow of 
speech. . . . But my answer is, if he speaks less often, 
the Northerner thinks the more, and if he appears to think 
slowly, his ultimate judgment is wisdom itself.”’ 


To what extent are frequency of utterance and 
rapidity of speaking correlated ¢ Are they conditioned 
by the thought-processes, which they express, or vice 
versa? Does not frequency of utterance in the adult 
depend largely upon parental encouragement, or lack 
of it, in early life? Does sound thinking necessarily 


1 Cf. Vosce and Personality, pp. 125-7. 

2 Miss Richardson suggests that the rate of word-production may 
depend upon the degree of concentration, the speaker’s power of 
articulating thought, and the sex; that men's ways of speaking are 
less flowing, more ponderous and jointed. 
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proceed slowly? Are flashes of fantasy unsound ? 
If speaking is behaviour learned by imitation, may 
the slowness of speaking have been imitated, or is the 
tempo of language more deeply rooted? All these 
are fundamental psychological questions. 
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